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REVIEW,  &c.  &c. 


THE  Inveftigation  of  national  Qiieftions, 
when  the  Views  of  Government  may 
not  exactly  meet  the  Wifhes  of  the  People, 
is  a  Matter  of  fome  Delicacy,  as  v\^/  as 
Difficulty.'— If  a  Writer  does  not  coincide  .  ith 
the  popular  Opinion,  he  is  confidered,  on  the 
one  Hand,  as  a  Tool  of  Power  ;  if  ;.  does, 
he  is  looked  upon,  on  the  other,  as  an  In- 
ftrument  of  Fadion.  And  though  in  politi- 
cal, as  in  mv)ft  other  Controverfies,  i  ruth 
generally  lies  at  a  Point  equal]'-  removed 
from  the  Extremes,  into  which  tne  contend- 
ing Parties  are  fo  liable  to  run,  yet  iie  can 
A  ?  hardly 
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hardly  take  even  this  middle  Courfe,  without 
incurring  fome  Sufpicion. — His  Moderation 
ivill  be  ftiled  Hypocrify  or  Timidity — His 
apparent  Impartiality  will  be  deemed  a  Mafk 
alTumed  to  hide  his  real  Inclinations,  which 
each  Party  is  apt  to  imagine,  lean  to  the  Side 
of  their  Opponents  ;  fo  that  as  he  forfeits  the 
Confidence  of  both,  his  Sentiments  will  fcldom 
have  much  Weight  with  either. 


D 


But,  though  this  Circumftance  may  dif- 
courage,  yet  when  the  Situation  of  our  Coun-r 
try  is  highly  critical,  it  (hould  by  no  Means 
wholly  deter  us  from  exercifing  the  peculiar 
Privilege  of  every  Subjcft  of  the  Britifh  Con- 
ilitution — that  of  difcuffing  with  Freedom  the 
Nature  of  Public  Meafures.  To  this  Privi- 
lege, I  apprehend,  that  Party  Writers  of  wh^-t- 
ever  Denomination,  whether  minifterial  or 
popular,  can  claim  no  exclufive  Title ;  and 
a  Juncture  may  arrive,  when  it  becomes  the 
Duty  of  other  Men  to  have  Recourfe  to  it, 
and  when  they  may  have  Reafon  to  hope 
their  Exertions  will  not  be  altogether  without 
Effcft, 

We  fhould  be  deterred  neither  by  a  fervile 
Deference  to  the  Doflrines  of  the  Court,  nor 
by  a  Deference,  often  equally  fervile,  to  the 
Notions  of  the  Multitude,  from  looking  nar- 
rowly 


towly  Into,  and  reafoning  liberally  upon  the 
Nature  of  thofe  public  Queftions  M^hich  agi- 
rate  the  Community. 

To  attribute  an  Infinity  of  Mifchief  to  the 
Effufion  of  political  Ink,  is  the  Cant  of  the 
Day.      Whether  the  Charge   be  well   or   ill 
founded  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
n^ine  •,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  Mode 
in  which  political  Controverfies  are   ufuallj 
conduaed,  can  never  be  produftive  of  Good. 
The  Ol^ecft  of  moft  political  Controvertifts, 
appears  to  be,  rather  to  acquire  a  Merit  m  the 
Eyes  of  thofe  who  are  already  of  their  owrt 
Way  of  Thinking,  than  by  fair  and  candid 
Difcuffion,  to  bring  Conviftion  to  the  Mmds 
of  fiKh  as  are  of  oppofite  Sentiments. 

As  Feeling  is  much  more  equally  portioned 
out  among  Mankind,  than  Underftanding-,  fo  an 
Appeal  to  their  Pafilons  has  a  better  Chance 
of  fucceeding,  than  an  Addrefs  to  their  Rea- 
fon.  Here  Zeal,  fupplies  the  Place  of  Ability, 
and  vehement  Declamation,  of  Argument  :— 
Here  the  Teft  of  a  Writer's  Sincerity,  is  not 
the  Soundnefs  of  the  Reafoning  with  which 
he  defends  the  Caufe  he  has  embraced,  but 
the  Warmth   and    Acrimony  with  which  he 
attacks  his  Opponents.    If  liberal  of  Invedive, 
and   eloquent  in    Abufe,    he  need  be  at  no 
^  o  extra- 
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extraordinary  Wade  of  Intellect: ;  and  however 
Imall  his  Talents,  he  can  eafily  acquire  (at 
kail  with  his  own  Party)  that  Species  of  un- 
enviable Importance,  which  ariles  more  from 
the  blind,  or  interetled  Partiality  of  thofe  who 
allow  it,  than  fioni  the  Merit  of  the  Perfon 
who  obtains  it. 

It  is  not  therefore  furprizing,  that  the  eafieft 
Road  to  Public  Notice,  on  thefe  Occafions, 
fliould  be  that  moft  generally  taken.  Even 
"Writers  of  fuperior  Talents,  M»'hen  engaged  in 
political  Controverfy,  but  too  frequently  adopt 
the  fame  Mode  of  conducing  it : — Writers 
who  need  not  the  Aid  of  Invedive,  to  cover 
Deficiency  of  Matter  j  or  the  Sharpnefs  of  Per- 
fonality,  to  give  Poignancy  to  Style, 

As  the  natural  Difpofition  of  Mankind  leads 
their  Enquiries  rather  to  Perlbns  than  to  Things, 
fo  there  is  a  certain  Pungency  in  perfonal  Satire 
and  perfonal  Abufe,  that  renders  them  wonder- 
fully palatable  to  the  Generality  of  Readers. 
Inftead  therefore  of  bringing  Difcuffion  to  Ad- 
juftment  -,  inftead  of  bending  all  their  Endea- 
vours towards  throwing  new  Lights  upon  the 
contefted  Point  j  fuch  Controvertifts  appear 
principally  folicitous  to  criminate  each  other, 
or  vilify  the  Principles  of  the  Party  to  which 

the 
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the  Adverfary  adheres  -,  'till  heated  from  the 
Reverberation  of  Abufe,  rj-  Que  Rion  in  Dif- 
pute,  which  alone  was  of  Importance  to  the 
Public,  is  loft  in  the  Animofity  of  the  Difpu- 
tants. 

In  treating  of  Points  of  the  moft  ferious 
and  important  Nature,  a  Stile  of  Inveftive, 
nowife  connefted  with  the  Subjed,  is  by  both 
Sides  very  unneceffarily,  and  we  may  add,  very 
improperly  introduced.— On  the  one  Hand, 
the  periJJjed  Principle  and  execrated  CharaMer-^ 
the  indifcriminate  and  immeafured  Charges  of 
Venality,  CorruDtioUy  and  political  Profligacy  -,  on 
the  other,  the  fa^ious  Spirit,  the  intemperate 
Zeal,  the  Fanaticifm  of  Public  Virtue  •,  Defigns 
to  wifreprefent  the  Nation,  and  Jling  the  People 
to  Madnefs, — thefe  and  the  like  Expreflions, 
which  generally  favour  more  of  Anger  than 
of  Juftice,  fill  and  disfigure  the  Page,  which 
fhould  be  dedicated  alone  to  the  Information 
of  the  Public. 

Thus  what  ou2:ht  to  be  a  fair  and  liberal  In- 
veftisation  of  Mealures,  finks  into  an  idle  and 
pitiful  railing  between  Perfons  •,  who,  mingling 
much  Acrimony  with  very  little  Argument, 
generally  leave  the  Subjed  as  they  found  itj  'till 
at  length  the  Parties  quit  the  Conteft,  wearied, 
not  fatisfied,  both  provoked,  neither  convinced. 
A  4  However, 
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However,  tho'  we  may  condemn  this  Mot!c 
of  Proceeding,  in  Party  Writers,  as  puerile  znd 
ineffeclual,  yet  it  may  frequently  happen  that 
no  other  bad  Confequence  will  arife  from  it, 
than  the  Animofity  it  is  apt  to  create  between 
the  literary  Combatants.  When  there  is  no- 
thing very  critical  in  the  Situation  of  the  Coun- 
try, nothing  in  the  Nature  of  the  Subjecfl  upon 
which  Controvertifts  employ  their  Pens,  that 
very  deeply  interefts,  or  very  powerfully  works 
upon  the  Prejudices  and  PafTions  of  the  Com- 
munity, thefe  Gentlemen  may  enjoy  Abufe, 
indulge  themfclves  in  Invecftive,  and  difplay 
their  Talents  for  Mifreprefentation,  as  much 
at  they  pleafe,  and  very  innocently  too ;  the 
People,  on  fuch  Occafions,  having  Time  coolly 
to  weigh  the  Merits  of  each  Party,  and  to 
make  large  Allowance  for  the  particular  Bias 
under  which  both  labour,  feldom  give  much 
Credit  to  either,  and  finally  judge  for  thera- 
lelves.— 

But,  (hould  a  Conjunfture  arrive,  full  of  Un- 
certainty, of  Trouble,  of  Difficalty,andof  Dan- 
ger from  abroad  •,  while  the  Queftions  agitated 
at  home,  embrace  Subjedls  moulded  into  the 
Opinions  and  AfFeftions  of  Mankind,  which 
operate  as  a  Call  upon  their  PafTions  y  which 
touch  the  Mafler- chords  of  the  Hum^an  Heart; 
in  which  the  Pride,  the  Honour,  the  Dignity, 

the 
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the  Liberty  of  a  high-fpirited  Nation,  appear 
deeply  interefted  j  fhould  fuch  a  Period  arrive 
—I  do  not  fay,   that  **  all  Confiderations  of 
*'  don:iefl:ic  political  Concern  muft  be  fufpend- 
"  cd." — I  do  not  fty,  that  **  an  Oppofition  to 
"  the  Efforts   of  Government  ejfeniial  to  the 
*'  Prefervation  of  our  Conftitution,  is  to  be  con- 
*'  fidered  by  virtuous  Men  as  a  State  Crime," 
becaufe  the  Admiffion  of  fuch  aDodlrine  might, 
by  Pofiibility,  tend  to  encourage  the  creating 
of  that  very  Conjunfture,  in  Order  afterwards 
to  take  a  finifter  Advantage  of  it  j  but  I  do 
affirm,  that  the  fame  vindidive  and  acrimoni- 
ous Stile,  with  which,  upon  ordinary  Occafi- 
ons,  political  Controvertifts  might  treat  their 
Subjed  and  each  other,  perhaps  very  harm- 
lefsly  as    to   its    Effeds,  muft   then    become 
highly  indecent,    if  not   highly   criminal.     I 
do  affirm,  that  at  fuch  a  Juncflure,  all  Party 
Virulence  (hould  fubfide  ;  that  the  rancorous 
Animofity,  generated  from  the  Coliifion  of  op- 
pofite  Sentiments  and  Interefts,  fhould  vanifli 
before  the  common  Danger.     That  to  foment 
the  Mafs  of  Difcontents  on  the  one  Hand— or 
with  an  overweening  Pertnefs  to  fliock  gene- 
rally-received, though  poffibly  erroneous  Opi- 
nions, on  the  other,  is  equally  mifchievous  and 
abfurd.     That  at  fuch  a  Jundlure  it  becomes 
our  Duty  to  temper  the  Zeal  which  is  already 
fufficiently  warm,  and  footh  the  Prejudice  we  can 

not 
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not  wholly  eradicate.  While  the  Invefligation 
of  Truth  may  ftill  be  open  to  us,  for  God's 
Sake,  let  there  be  a  Truce  to  the  Warfare  of 
Perfons  •,  let  us  candidly  difcufs  the  Merits 
of  the  Piece,  without  cavilling  at  the  Perform- 
ers. Until  we  are  Bankrupts  in  Argument, 
let  us  not  have  Recourfe  to  Perfonality.  Such 
DifcufTion  of  domeftic  political  Concerns, 
while  conduced  with  Opennefs,  Candour,  and 
Liberality,  never  need  be  fufpended  ;  it  can  at 
no  Junfture  be  produ6live  of  Mifchief,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  muft  lead  to  amicable  Com- 
promilc,  or  peaceable  Acquiefcence. — 

If,  at  the  awful  Period  I  have  mentioned,  a 
Union  of  Hearts  and  Hands  be  neceifary,  furely 
to  criminate  and  recriminate  is  not  the  mod 
direcl  Road  we  can  take  to  Conciliation  •,  nor 
am  I  quite  clear,  chat  to  inflame  the  Pafiions, 
or  provoke  the  Prejudices  of  the  People,  is  the 
very  beft  Method  of  convincing  their  Under- 
flandings.  A  Controverfy  fo  conducted,  may 
indeed,  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  be  confidered  as 
a  State  Crime,  and  every  Friend  to  his  Coun- 
try muft  wifh  to  fee  it  fufpended. 

It  is  in  this  Difpofition,  with  thefe  Views," 
and  upon  thcfe  Principles,  that  I  fhall  offer  to 
the  Reader  a  few  Sentiments  upon  Subjedts, 

v/hich 
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which  come  exa6lly  within  the  Defcription  of 
thofe  to  uhich  I  have  alluded,  and  at  a  Junc- 
ture which  correfponds  but  too  well  with  that 
I  have  already  defcribed. 

I  KNOW  Profeflions  of  Difintereftednefs  or 
Impartiality,  on  Occafions  like  thefe,  de- 
ferve  and  obtain  but  little  Credit — I  fiiall 
make  none ;  let  the  Manner  in  which  I 
fhall  treat  thefe  Subjecfts  fpeak  for  itfelf ; 
if  I  have  not  confidered  them  with  all  the 
neceflary  Ability,  which  no  Man  can  com- 
mand, I  trufl  I  have  at  leaft  with  all  the  be- 
coming Candour,  which  is  in  the  Power  of 
every  Man,  Of  one  Thing  the  Reader  may 
reft  alTured,  that  I  fliall  not  ftep  out  of  my 
Way,  either  to  throw  Incenfe  on  the  Minifter, 
or  attempt  to  tarnifh  the  Brightnefs  of  any 
popular  Character,  who  may  have  deferved 
well  of  the  People. 

There  is  fomething  equally  new  and  fm- 
gular  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  this  Coun- 
try. From  its  Novelty,  it  is  not  furprizing 
if  it  fliould  not  be  perfectly  undcrftood  ; 
while  its  Singularity  may  very  naturally  lead 
us  into  fome  Errors,  of  which  we  are  not 
aware. 

Anew 
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A  NEW  World  of  Policy  has  been  opcne(^ 
to  us,  a  new  Arrangemenc  of  Things  has 
taken  Place  ;  and  new  Maxims,  new  Princi- 
ples muft  be  adopted,  fuiced  to  the  Change 
in  our  Circumftances. 

In  the  Midfl  of  the  Troubles  which  difl:ra6t 
a  Part  of  the  Britifh  Dominions  ;  in  the 
Midil  of  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the 
Whole  ;  from  the  Fury  of  an  implacable 
Civil  War,  combined  with  the  hoftile  Efforts 
of  numerous  and  powerful  foreign  Enemies- 
Ireland  has   been  rifmg  into   Strength,    Ini- 

portance.  Commerce,  and   Liberty. The 

gloomy  and  turbulent  Sky  which  now  encir- 
cles the  Britifh  Empire,  feems  to  emit  fome 
Rays,  which  illumine  this  Ifland  alone — But, 
let  us  not  be  fo  elated  at  thFs  partial  Sun- 
fhine,  or  fo  wholly  intent  upon  improving 
it  to  the  utmoft,  as  to  forget  that  we  are 
within  the  Reach  of  every  Storm  which  may 
fall  upon  Great  Britain.— 

This  Caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  from 
the  Confequences  of  former  ill-judgedPolicy,the 
Elevation  of  this  Country  feems  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  Degradation  of  our  Sifter  Kingdom ; 
—whence  a  very  falfe,  though  not  a  very  un- 
natural Inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  Con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation  of  that  Caufe,  to  which  we  partly  owe 
our  ludden  Rife,  will  ferve  alfo  to  give  it  Per- 
manency.— Or,  in  other  Words,  a  Notion  may 
be,  and  I  apprehend  is  entertained,  that  as 
Ireland  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Empire,  whofe 
Situation  has  been  improved  amid  the  gene- 
ral Calamity,  fo  it  will  not  be  the  Intereft 
of  this  Country,  that  Great  Britain  fhould 
very  fpeedily  recover  her  former  Strength 
and  Splendour. — It  may  be  held,  that  as  the 
Hour  of  Diflrefs  on  the  one  Part,  is  belt 
fuited  to  that  of  Requifition  on  the  other,  the 
Attainment  of  whatever,  in  the  Opinion  of 
many,  may  ftill  be  wanting  to  compleat  the 
Liberation  of  this  Country  in  Point  of  Trade 
and  Conftitution,  fhould  precede  any  hearty 
Endeavours  of  ours,  to  contribute  to  the  Re- 
ftoration  of  Britifli  Power. — ' 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  Errors  to  which 
Mankind  are  moft  liable,  not  to  know  where  to 
ftop  •,  not  to  be  contented  with  any  reafonablc 
Acquirement  ;  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  with  what 
they  have,  than  anxious  about  what  they  have 
not  obtained  -,  and  to  run  the  Rifk  of  lofino- 
the  former,  by  an  infatiable  Purfuit  of  the 
latter. — But  in  the  prefent  Inftance  it  fhould 
be  remembered,  that  though  from  Caufes 
already    hinted    at,    tiiere  appears   to    have 

been 
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been  a  Sort  of  Connexion  between  the  Ad- 
vantages gained  by  Ireland,  and  the  Mif- 
tortunes  fallen  upon  Great  Britain  ;  yet  there 
is  a  Point  of  Time,  at  which  that  invidious 
Connexion  muft  ceafe  ;  and  a  much  more 
eligible  one  commence — namely,  a  Connec- 
tion of  Intcrefts.  It  ceafes  the  Moment  the 
Scale  of  Irilh  Acquifition,  with  regard  to 
Conftitution  and  Trade,  has  rifen  to  it's  pro- 
per Level  J  fo  that  the  Interells  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  become  fairly  balanced  —  This 
ihould  be  our  only  Objcd — No  Friend  to  his 
Country  could  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  j  nothing 
but  the  moft  bigotted  Zeal  could  make  us 
w'ilh  for  more.  The  only  Qtieftion,  there- 
fore, among  fober  Men,  is,  Whether  that 
Moment  be  yet  arrived  ?  A  Queftion  of  no 
fmall  Importance,  as  it  is  to  decide  whether 
that  Mutuality  of  Interefts  now  fubfifts,  which 
forms  the  only  Cement  that  can  unite  two 
Kingdoms,  whofe  future  Strength  and  Proft 
perity  depend  fo  much  upon  their  Union,  re- 
^iprocal  Friendfhip,  and  Cordiality. 

I  WOULD  paufe  here  a  Moment,  to  give 
a  Glance  at  the  Situation  which  had  fo  long 
fallen  to  the  Lot  of  this  Country,  and  from 
which  fhe  has  fo  recently  emerged.— ^I  would 
do  this,  not  for  the  Sake  of  any  invidious  Re- 
5  trofped 
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trorpe(5t  to  paft  Grievances,  but  In  order 
to  fet  our  late  Acquifitions  in  their  true  Point 
of  View — The  Recolle6lion  of  former  Ills, 
when  compared  with  prefent  Profperity,  cer- 
tainly affords  no  unpleafing  Senfations  to  the 
Mind. 

If  at  no  very  diflant  Period  back,  a  warm' 
Friend  to  his  Country  had  been  afked,  what 
its  Situation  was  at  that  Time,  he  would 
probably  have  anfwered  in  the  Spirit  of  an 
honeft  Indignation-^ 


"  Ireland  exhibits  to  the  Contempt  of 
Europe,  the  humiliating  Spectacle,  of  a 
once  free  and  high-fpirited  Nation,  funic 
in  Commercial  Servitude,  and  holding  their 
civil  Freedom  by  no  Tenure,  but  the  Mo- 
deration   of  thofe   who  claim  to  be  their 

fovereiffn  Lesiflators A  Nation,    who, 

pofleffed  of  a  Soil  and  Climate  luxurioufly 
fruitful  in  every  Article  of  Trade,  enjoy 
not  the  Ufe  of  their  own  Ports,  or  the 
Manufaflure  of  their  own  Commodities : 
Among  whom,  the  People,  deftitute  of  Em- 
ployment, are  neceflarily  reduced  to  Pe- 
nury and  Wretchednefs. — Thofe  of  higher 
Rank,  either  diffipated    or  corrupt.    Part 

^'  deferting 


<« 


(( 
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**  deftrting  their  native  Country,  Teem  ccn- 
'*  ne6ted  to  her  only  by  the  Revenues  of 
"  which  they  drain  her — And  the  reft,  ap- 
"  pear  folicitous  to  ^indemnify  themfelves  for 
*^  having  remained  at  Home,  by  fliaring  in  the 
**  Spoil,  which  Aliens,  armed  with  delegated 
'*  Powers,  force  from  the  Neceflities  of  an 
*'  opprefied,  and  nearly  exhaufted  Kingdom. 
*'  Thus,  though  in  Appearance  poffelled  of  a 
'*  free  Conftitution,  the  Nation,  from  their 
*•  Vicinity  to  Liberty,  are  only  reminded  the 
*'  more  ftrongly  of  their  real  Abafement— • 
"  Sunk  in  their  own  Opinion,  they  cannot 
*'  be  refpefted  by  others  j  and  un protected, 
*'  unarmed,  unrefifting,  they  have  the  Mor- 
*'  tification  to  find  themfelves  an  Objeft  of 
"  Pity  to  their  Friends,  and  of  Contempt  to 
*'  thofe,  whofe  harfli  Ufurpations  alone,  place 
"  them  in  a  Situation  in  which  they  can  be 
*'  defpifed  with  Impunity. — In  fliort,  a  vio- 
"  lated  Conftitution, — a  ruined  Commerce, — » 
*'  an  impoveriftied  and  defponding  People, — a 
^'  Nobility  and  Gentry  deftitute  of  all  public 
**  Spirit, — the  national  Charadler  degraded, — ^ 
'*  the  Rank  and  Dignity  of  a  Kingdom, 
"  dv/indled  into  the  Infignificance  of  a  fub- 
*'  ordinate  Province — The  Mockery  of  a  Par- 
:'  lianient,  which  is  rather  an  Infult  upon  Li- 

''  berty^ 
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berty,  than  a  Proteftion  to  the  Subjed-— 
The  Semblance  of  a  free  Government,  cal- 
culated to  render  the  Nation  eager  for  Ad- 
vantages they  cannot  obtain  ;  and  confc- 
quently  productive  only  of  Anarchy  with- 
out Freedom,  and  Servitude  without  Sub- 
miflion.'* 

Such  is  the  Reprefentation,  which,  not  very 
long  fincc,  might,  with  too  much  Truth  and 
Juftice,  have  been  made  of  the  Situation  of 
this  Country— Nor  is  it  perhaps  poflible  to 
defcribe  in  Colours  too  ftrong,  the  humiliating 
and  deplorable  Condition  to  which  it  had  been 

reduced. But  I  conceive  the  Picture  mult 

be  reverfed,  in  order  to  convey  an  adequate 
Idea  of  its  prelent  State.— I  conceive  it  muit 
be  allowed  a  Change  has  taken  Place,  which 
has  furpafTed  the  fondeft  Hopes  of  the  moll 
fanguine  Imagination. 


The  dead  Weight  of  foreign  Coercion  be- 
ing removed — that  Weight  which  cramped 
every  Nerve  of  our  once  free  Conftitution  ;  it 
has  recovered  its  Energy,  and  refumed  its 
Fundions.— We  now  behold  the  Independence 
of  Parliament  afcertained— The  Gates  of  Com- 
merce thrown  open  to  us— The  Spnit  of  Li- 
berty, of  Induilry,  and  of  Enterprize,  per- 
.B  vadmg 
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vading  all  Ranks  of  People— New  Manufac- 
tures eftablifhed,  the  ancient  acquiring  frelli 
Vigour.— The  long  dormant  public  Virtue  of 
our  Nobility  and  Gentry,  waked  into  Life  by 
the  Warmth  of  the  general  Zeal — The  na- 
tional Chara6ter  vindicated— The  Irifh  again 
become  a  Nation — The  Kingdom  reftored  to 

o 

its  long  loft  Rank  and  Confcquence,  again 
refpeclable  in  the  Eyes  of  Europe  -,  and  from 
having;  been  deemed  the  moft  vulnerable  Part 
of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  now  feared  by  the 
Enemies  of  the  Britifh  Empire.— And  finally, 
not  only  foreign  Invafion  deterred— but  at 
Home,  Civilization  given  to  Manners,  Ope- 
ration to  Lav/,  and  Security  to  Liberty,  by  an 
Army  of  Freemen,  in  whom  the  Charadcrs 
of  Citizen  and  Soldier  are  united ;  who  are 
the  Guardians  of  the  Conftitution,  not  an 
Objedt  of  its  Jealoufy ;  who  are  governed  alone 
by  a  Senfe  of  their  Country's  Good,  and  paid 
only  by  the  Gratitude  of  their  Fellow-Ci- 
tizens. 

These,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  are  the  Cha- 
rafteriftics  of  the  prefent  State  of  Ireland : 
And  if  this  be  a  faithful  Portrait  of  it,  it 
cannot  perhaps  be  deemed  any  Dereliflion  of 
the  Interefts  of  our  Country,  if,  inftead  of  in- 
flaming that  Zeal  v/ith  which   foine    among 

us 
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us  are  rufhing  forward  to  future  Attainment, 
v/e  fhould  paufe  a  Moment  to  contemplate 
what  we  have  already  obtained.— To  weigh, 
with  Candour  and  Difcretion,  every  Advan- 
tage acquired  ;  to  afcertain  their  true  Value ; 
to  difcriminate  between  fuch  Objects,  the 
PoiTeffion  of  which  muft  naturally  follow 
from  the  Change  in  our  Situation,  without  the 
Aid  of  any  Exertions  of  ours  ;  and  fuch  (if 
any  there  be)  as  can  be  procured  alone 
through  the  Medium  of  peremptory  Requi- 
fition.  In  fhorr,  coolly  and  impartially  to 
inveftigate  this  important  Qiieftion,  Whe- 
ther that  Moment  be  arrived,  at  which  the 
Scale  of  Irifh  Acquifition,  in  Point  of 
Trade  and  Conftitution,  having  rifen  to  its 
proper  Level,  fo  intimate  a  Conneflion  muft 
necelTarily  take  Place  between  the  Intcrefts 
of  the  Sifter  Kingdoms,  that  nothing  can  in- 
jure the  one,  without  proportionably  affeding 
the  other  ? 

But  I  well  know,  that  though  the  Truth 
of  the  Defcription  I  have  given  of  the  actual 
State  of  Ireland,  may  in  general  be  allowed, 
there  are  fome  Points  contained  in  it  which  will 
be  contefted. 

B  %  For, 
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For,  it  is  an  Opinion  very  induflrloufly  pro- 
pagated, and  very  generally  received,  that  the 
Liberties  of  Ireland  will  never  reft  on  a  firm 
Bafis,  'till  there  has  been  a  Parliamentary  De- 
claration of  Right,  a  Repeal  of  Poyning's  Law, 
and  a  Limitation  of  the  Mutiny  Bill.     In  Ihort, 
till  our  Conftitution  fhall  be  rendered  in  every 
Particular  the  exa6t  Counterpart  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.— -That  confequently  the  Nation 
fhould  rather  be  ftimulated  to  the  frefh  Purfuit 
of  Objefts  deemed  fo  eflential  to  their  free- 
dom, than  taught  to  look  with  Satisfaftion  at 
the  Progrefs  they   have  already  made.— -Thefe 
are  the  Sentiments  of  fome  of  the  moil  refpec- 
table  Chara6lers  in  this  Country,  and  deferve 
therefore  the  minuteft  Examination. 

•We  are  told  alfo  by  an  equally  relpefbable 
Authority,  "  That  the  People  conceive  them- 
"  felves  cheated  of  a  free  Grant  of  Trade,  and 
"  have  feen  the  Conftitution  refcued  out  of 
"  the  Hands  of  one  Parliament,  to  be  mangled 
t!  by  another.*' 

I  DOUBT  not  thefe  are  the  genuine  Opinions 

of  the  Author :  His  known  and  rigid  Integrity 

places  hini  above  the  Sufpicion  of  any  Defign 

to  miflead.     But  this  Confideration,  together 

6  with 
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with  the  San6lion  which  fuperior  Abilities  ever 
give  to  the  Opinions  of  their  PofTeflbr,  only 
ferve  to  render  any  Error,  which  thofe Opinions 
may  poflibly  contain,  the  more  dangerous. 

The  Sentiments  of  an  ordinary  Genius  are 
freely  canvafled  :  In  this  Cafe  the  public  Un- 
derftanding  exerts  itfelf  without  Bias,  and  de- 
tedls  Error  without  Ceremony.  Great  and  ac- 
knowledged Talents,  on  the  contrary,  procure 
to  their  Owner  an  Afcendency  over  the  Minds 
of  other  Men,  which  leads  them  into  a  timid 
Acquiefcence  in  whatever  Notions  he  may 
choofe  to  propagate.  Perhaps  too  from  the 
natural  Indolence  of  Mankind,  it  may  be  deem- 
ed by  many,  nounpleafant  Circumflance,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  Labour  of  thinking,  when 
they  can  place  any  Confidence  in  thofe  who 
kindly  undertake  to  inveftigate  a  Subject  for 
them — To  be  able  to  comprehend  a  difficult 
Point  by  Proxy,  or  to  have  a  tolerable  Aflur- 
ance  that  the  ready-made  Opinion  they  adopt  is 
'a  juft  one,  without  having  been  at  the  Trouble 
"of  knowingwhy—^is,  withoutDoubt,  confidered 
by  many  as  a  great  Convenience.  Upon  this 
Principle  it  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  fuch  nu- 
merous Errors,  both  in  Morals  and  Politics, 
ii?^/«  obtained  in  all  Ages,  and  in  all  Countries,' 

B  3  Bit 
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But  there  is  one  Species  of  Error,  againft 
which  we  fhould  be  more  particularly  on  our 
Guard,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  Men  of  the 
greateft  Parts  arc  mod  apt  to  fall  into,  and  is 
confequently  fet  off  by  all  the  Eloquence  and 
Powers  of  Perfuafion,  of  which  fuch  Men  are 
iifualJy  poflefled.  It  does  not  confift  in  miftak- 
ingPremifes,  or  drawing  falfeConclufions,  but 
in  carrying  juft  Reafoning,  upon  true  Premifes, 
farther  than  the  Nature  of  Things  will  war- 
rant—- To  fay  that  juft  Reafoning  can  be  carried 
too  |far,  may  found  perhaps  paradoxical ;  yet 
though  this  might  be  falfe  with  refpedl  to  moft 
other  Sciences,  it  is  certainly  true  with  regard 
to  that  of  Politics.  There  is  a  wide  Difference 
between  a  good  political  Theorift,  and  a  good 
pradical  Politician.  It  is  the  political  Theo- 
rift  who  generally  carries  juft  Reafoning  too 
far  i  for,  however  true  his  Premifes,  however 
accurate  his  Conclufions,  the  Moment  he  paf- 
fes  that  Line  where Praflicability  ceafes,  or  Ex- 
ecution becomes  extremely  difficult,  his  fine- 
fpun  Theory,  however  confiftent  with  itfelf, 
however  originally  founded  on  the  moft  indif- 
putable  Maxims,  muft  neceflarily  evaporate  in 
empty  Speculation. 

In  the  fame  Spirit,  fuch  Theorifts  may  ar- 
dently wifh,  and  zealoufiy  exert  themfelves  to 

reform 
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reform  and  amend  a  Conftitution  already  efla- 
blifhed,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  higheft  Pitch 
of  Ideal  Perfection — 'Till  in  their  Zeal  for 
theoretical  Improvement,  they  totally  lofe  Sight 
of  Practicability  ;  and  forgetting  that  Govern- 
ment, however  admirably  conftituted,  can,  in 
the  Nature  of  Things,  only  approach  within  a 
certain  Diftance  of  that  Perfection  which  it  can 
never  attain,  their  belt  Endeavours  often  end 
in  having  furnifhed  a  Scheme  upon  Paper,  that 
may  ferve  indeed  to  gratify  the  Curiofity  of  vi- 
iionary  Politicians,  but  can  be  of  little  Service 
to- the  Community.  On  the  fame  Principle, 
thefe  political  Theorifts  are  frequently  pofTef- 
fed  of  an  Excefs  of  Senfibility  to  future  Dan- 
gers to  Liberty,  however  improbable  the  Con- 
tingency may  be  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
realifed. — Political  like  religious  Enthufiafm, 
has  a  natural  Tendency  to  throw  a  Gloom  over 
the  Objects  of  its  Contemplation,  which,  in  the 
Minds  of  thofe  who  are  under  its  Influence, 
engenders  vifionary  Fears,  and  approximates 
the  mod  remote  Evils,  though  barely  within 
the  Verge  of  Poflibility. 

It  is  in  the  not  fufiiciently  attending  to  this 
Circumftance,  in  the  Attempt  to  give  EffeCt 
to  Speculations,  very  difficult,  if  not  impoflible 
to  be  carried  into  Execution,  that  confilts  that 
Species  of  Error,  upon  which  I  have  thought  it 
B  4  necelTary 
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necefiary  to  comment  -,  as  it  is  perhaps  an  Er- 
tOT  into  which  feme  of  the  moft  a6tive  Politi- 
cians in  this  Kingdom,  ah3  warmefl:  Friends  of 
her  Trade  and  Liberties,  may  poffibly  have 
been  led  themfelves,  and  by  their  Precepts  and 
Example  may  lead  others :  an  Error,  to  which, 
as  I  have  already  obfervcd.  Men  of  fuperior 
Talents  are  moft  liable,  as  it  grows  out  of  that 
Sangiiinenefs  of  Temper,  and  Fervency  of  Spi- 
rit, by  which  thofe  Talents  are  ufually  accom- 
panied.   To  fuch  Men,  however,  their  Country 
Hands  already  highly  indebted  •,  and  if  the  Ex- 
uberance of  an  honeft  Zeal  carries  them  too 
far,  we  fhould  remember,  that  from  the  fame 
"Zeal,  confined  within  proper  Limits,  we  have 
reaped  the  greateft  Advantages.    We  may  con- 
demn the  Effetfts  of  its  Excefs,  but  we  muft 
refpecl  the  Principle— And  I  confefs  it  appears 
to  me  that  to  attribute  to  fuch  Men  fatftious 
Motives,    or  feditious   Principles,   upon    this 
Ground  alone,  is  not  to  underftand  human  Na- 
ture, and  is  certainly,  in  the  Inftance  before  us, 
to  be  equally  devoid  of  Juftice  and  of  Gra- 
titude. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  however,  that  fuch 
Zeal  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  evident  Utility 
of  theObjedls  contended  for,  and  circumfcribed 
by  a  fair  Comparifon  between  the  Rifl<,  in- 
curred on  the  one  Hand,  and  the  Advantage 

and 
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and  Probability  of  Attainment,  on  the  other. 
Theoretical  Ideas  of  Perfection  may  indeed 
fometimes  be  very  innocently  purfued  by  fan- 
guine Politicians,  and  obtain,  with  as  little  In- 
convenience, among  the  People. — But  I  allfert, 
that  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Ireland^  this 
will  not  be  the  Cafe  :  when  the  Minds  of  a 
People  are  -fore  from  the  Recollection  of  paft 
Grievances,  elated  by  recent  Succefs,  confident 
in  prefent  Strengtii,  ftimulated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Acquifition,  which  increafes  in  Proportion  as 
it  is  gratified  ;  attentive  only  to  domeftic  Po^ 
litics,  regardlefs  of  extfinfic,  though  furround- 
ing  and  approaching  Dangers.  To  a  People 
thus  circumftanced,  what  might  otherwife  be 
■Gonfidered  as  inoffenfive  Speculation,  may  then 
become  mifchievous  Doctrine. — With  a  People 
tha'^  circumftanced,  to  conceive  and  to  acl,  fol- 
low each  other  fo  clofely,  that  it  is  highly  ef- 
fential  their  Conceptions  fhould  be  juft ;  and 
they  are  to  be  rendered  fo,  not  furely  by  adding 
Leaven  to  a  Temper  already  fufficiently  dii- 
pofcd  to  ferment,  but  by  infufing  into  it,  the 
wholelbme  Spirit  and  lenient  Qualities  of  Mo- 
deration. 

At  fuch  a  JunClure,  the  national  Zeal  will 
fcarcely  (land  in  Need  of  Stimulatives  to  en- 
creafe  its  Warmth  ;  and  political  Writers,  in 
their  Apprehenfion  of  Evils  which  for  the  pre- 
fent 
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fent  exifl,  and  probably  never  willexlft  but  in 
Theor}%  lliould  not  forget  the  real  Mifchief  re- 
fulting  from  national  Jealoufies,  and  national 
Difcontents.  It  is  neither  wile,  nor  perhaps  alto- 
gether juftifiable  in  them,  with  an  angry  Inge- 
nuity, to  force  alarming  Confequences  from  a 
public  Meafure,  which  otherwife  could  not  be 
fairly  deduced  from  it — and,  for  the  Purpofe 
of  terrifying  the  People,  carry  fine-fpun  Argu- 
ment to  the  utmoft  Extent  of  logical  Illation, 
in  hunting  for  invifible  Dangers,  and  ftarting 
problematical  Difficulties.  This  certainly  has 
been  done  withrefpeft  to  fome  Topics  which,  of 
late,  have  much  engaged  the  Public  Attention. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  an  Examination  of 
thefe,  in  order  to  fhew  how  far  the  Opinions 
which  I  apprehend  moft  generally  prevail,  (and 
which  therefore  may  be  ililed  the  popular  Opi- 
nions) refpecting  certain  Points,  are  well  or  ill 
founded. 

I  MEAN  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  three  Quef- 
tions,  relative  to  a  Declaration  of  Right— The 
Law  of  Poynings— and  the  Irilh  Mutiny  Bill, 

I  HAVE  faid,  that  according  to  the  Sentiments 
of  fome  V  ery  refpeftable  Charadlers  in  this  Coun- 
try, we  fhould  be  taught  to  conclude,  that  the 
Liberties  of  Ireland  can  never  be  placed  upon  a 

firm 
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firm  Bafis,  until  we  have  obtained  the  firfl ;  re- 
pealed or  modified  the  fecond  j  and  limited  the 
Durationof  the  laft. 

The  Fate  of  thefe  Queftlons,  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  laft  SelTions,  fufficiently  evinces  that  they 
are  Points  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  Strug- 
gle. Tho'  this  would  certainly  be  a  very  idle 
Argument  againft  the  Purfuit  of  any  Objeft  of 
apparent  Importance,  yet  it  as  [certainly  fur- 
nifhes  a  very  ftrong  Reafon,  for  our  accurately 
afcertaining  the  Value  of  that  Objedl ;  for  our 
maturely  weighing  the  Confequences  of  the 
Struggle,  without  which  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plifhed  ;  and  for  our  ferioufly  and  difpafTion- 
ately  confidering,  whether  the  Advantages  we 
propofe  to  ourlelves  from  the  Attainment  of 
it,  are  fo  neceflarily  dependent  upon,  that  it  is 
impofiible  they  fhould  be  obtained  without  it. 

I  SHALL  freely  admit,  that  there  are  fonne 
Points  fo  effential  to  the  Profperity  and  Li- 
berty of  a  People,  that  no  Confequences  what- 
foever  rcfulting  from  the  Struggle,  through 
which  alone  they  are  to  be  obtained,  could 
place  them  in  a  worfe  Situation,  than  that  from 
which  they  endeavour  to  refcue  themfelves. 

Of  this  the  laft  SefTions  furniftied  perhaps 
fome  Examples  -,  m  thefe  we  were  fuccefsful ; 

but 


but  let  not  that  Succcfs  fo  far  intoxicate  us,  as 
to  prevent  our  candidly  examining,  whether 
thole  othir  Points,  for  which  fome  among  us 
appear  ftill  difpofcd  very  warmly  to  contend, 
come  within  the  fame  Defcription. 

And  firft,  with  Regard  to  a  'declaration  of 
Right.  The  Utility,  if  not  abfolute  Neceffity, 
of  fuch  a  Declaration,  was,  in  the  laft  Sefiions 
of  Parliament,  moft  warmly  urged  by  a  very 
refpedbable  Charafter,  with  all  the  Zeal  which 
an  honed  Enthufiafm  could  infpire,  aided  by 
all  the  Ingenuity  of  a  rich  and  fertile  Imagina- 
tion. Nor  was  it  eafy  to  develope  any  Mif- 
applications  of  that  Ingenuity,  involved  as 
ihey  were  in  the  Splendour  of  a  moft  perfuafive 
Eloquence. 

When  fuch  Abilities  were  employed  upon 
a  Subject  fo  interefting  to  the  People,  and  in 
Support  of  a  Meafure  fo  accordant  with  their 
Feelings,  it  is  not  furprizing  they  Ihould  have 
made  an  ImprefTion  not  eafily  to  be  erafed  \ 
which  may  very  naturally  account  for  theDefire 
ftill  entertained  by  many,  to  fee  fuch  a  Meafure 
•carried  into  Execution,  Firjl  then,  let  us  ex- 
amine how  far  it  is  neceffary,  at  the  prefent 
Jundure  :  Secondly,  how  far  it  would  be  effica- 
cious, or  might  prove  prejudicial. 

The 
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The  OhjeB  of  thisMeafure  is,  toeftablilh  the 
exclufive  Authority  of  the  Irijh  Legijlature.  Now, 
if  the  Exclufroenefs  of  that  Authority  be  already 
ellablifhed,  as  far  perhaps  as  in  the  Nature  of 
Things  is  pofiiblej — If  theMeafure  itfelf would 
at  any  Rate  prove  a  Means  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  Purpofe  either  of  obtaining  or  fecuring 
that  Objed  j— -and  if,  at  all  Events,  fome  per- 
nicious Confequences  muft  refult  from  it,  we 
may  fairly  pronounce  this  Meafure  to  be  ine- 
ligible. 

As  to  the  firft  Confideration— Whether  the 
eaclufive  Authority  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  be 
already  eftablifhed,  upon  which  depends  the 
Neceffity  oi  xht  Meafure  in  Queftion— I  conceive 
it  at  this  Day,  lies  in  a  very  narrow  Compafs. 
It  has  been  already  determined  bytheConduft 
of  the  Britilh  Parliament,  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
kft  two  Years.  That  Parliament  furrendered 
the  Exercife  of  the  Authority  they  had  hitherto 
alTumed,  when  they  repealed  thofe  Laws  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  bound  us ;  and  from 
the  Moment  of  that  Repeal,  the  exclufive  Au- 
thority of  our  own  Parliament  was,  if  not  \^ 
Theory^  at  lead  in  Fa5l  reftored  to  us. 

I  AM  aware  it  will  be  objected  to  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  that  all  thofe  Laws  are  not  re- 
pealed—For, in  the  firft  Place,  feveral  Eftates 

in 
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in  this  Kingdom  are  held  under  Britidi  A£bs  of 
Parliament — and  in  the  fecond,  the  Appeal 
from  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  is 
in  Virtue  of  the  fame  Authority.  As  to  the 
firft,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  excepting  what  may 
have  been  done  in  Times  of  Trouble  and  Con- 
fufion,  thcfe  are  only  private  A(fl:s,  obtained 
for  the  Benefit,  and  at  the  Requeji  "of  the  Par- 
ties concerned— That  we  may  fafely  allow  fuch 
private  Acts  as  have  been  hitherto  obtained, 
for  the  Purpofe  of  fettling  landed  Property,  to 
form  good  Titles  to  Eftates,  not  becaufe  we 
acknowledge  the  Authority  upon  which  they 
are  founded  ;  but  from  a  Senfe  of  the  Incon- 
venience which  would  refult  to  Individuals,  from 
calling  thofe  Titles  in  Queftionj  and  it  is  in 
our  Power  at  any  Time  to  render  them  ftridtly 
legal  by  an  Acl  of  cur  own. 

Now,  to  prevent  the  Inconvenience  which 
might  refult  to  the  Public,  from  our  admitting 
the  Validity  of  fuch  Titles,  as  far  as  might  be 
conflrued  into  the  Adrhiflion  oi  2.  Principle  alfo, 
which  we  wholly  deny ;  we  have  the  moll  effec- 
tual Means  in  our  ov/n  Power. 

I  APPREHEND,  thdt  after  what  palTed  laft  St{' 
fions  in  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  no  Irifhman 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  apply  to  the  Britilh 

Lcgif- 
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Legifiature,  in  Preference  to  his  own,  for  any 
private  Ad  of  Parliament. — But  if  there  could 
exift  an  Irifhman  capable  of  doing  fo,  I  con- 
ceive it  would  be  the  indifpenfible  Duty  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  to  call  that  Man  to  their 
Bar,  and  punifli  him  for  a  Breach  of  their 
Privileges,  and  as  a  Betrayer  of  the  Rights  of 
his  Country. 

This  would  moft  effedually  put  a  Stop  to 
the  Pradice  of  applying  to  Great  Britain  for 
fuch  A(5ls. — And  while  we  confulted  the  Con- 
venience of  Individuals,  by  conniving  ^/,  not  au- 
thorifing  the  Infringement  of  the  Principle,  with 
regard  to  the  Pafi,  we,  for  the  Sake  of  the 
Public,  fhould  fully  eftablifh  that  Principle, 
with  regard  to  the  Future, 

I  THEREFORE  conccivc  this  firfl  Objeftion 
to  what  I  have  aflerted  with  refped  to  the 
a^ual  Exclufivenefs  of  the  Authority  of  our 
own  Parliament,  to  be  wholly  without  Foun- 
dation. 

As  to  the  fccond  Objedion  •,  viz.  the  Appeal 
in  the  laft  Refort,  from  Ireland  to  the  Britifii 
Houfc  of  Lords. — The  Ad,  in  Confequence  of 
which  they  excrcife  this  final  judicial  Power, 
moft  certainly  is  not  repealed, 

I  PUR- 
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I  PURPOSELY  fay  in  Confequence  of  which,  and 
not  by  the  Authority  of  which  ;  becaufe  it  13 
Hoc  in  Obedience  to  that  A61,  that  we  appeal 
to  Great  Britain,  but  becaufe  'wt  prefen  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  Britijh  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  an  Ap- 
peal to  our  O-jm^  and  this  for  the  beft  Reafon 
in  the  World—"  That  Mankind  will  ever  pre- 
"  fer  Judges,  who,  from  their  Situation,  are 
**  leaft  likely  to  be  conne6led  with  the  Parties, 
**  or  interefted  in  the  Event  of  the  Suit,  and 
*'  from  whom  confequently,  the  moft  perfect 
"  Impartiality  may  be  expedted,  to  fuch  as 
*'  may  poflibly  have,  (however  upright  their 
**  Intentions)  from  certain  local  Circumftances, 
"  a  particular  Bias  on  their  Minds,  of  which  ^ 
"  they  themfelves  might  not  be  confcious." 

The  Appeal  therefore  to  the  Britifh  Houfe 
of  Lords,  does  not  reft  upon  the  Authority  of 
the  Britifb  Aft  :  It  refts  in  this  Country  upon 
the  beft  of  all  Authorities,  the  Will  of  the  Peo- 
ple.—Nay  I  might  venture  to  aflert,  that  it 
could  not  reft  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Britifii 
Act,  and  for  this  obvious  Reafon  j  where  Au- 
thority cannot  enforce  itfelf^  it  ceafes  to  be  Au-  ■ 
tiiority.  ';Now  the  Authority  v^hich  bound  our 
Trade,  had  a  moft  eftential  Means  of  enforc- 
ing itfelf — Ships  of  War  were  admirable  Bai- 
liffs to  execute  its  D.ecrces  :  but  the  whole 
Power  of  the  Britifti  Empire  could  not  have 
'     '  com- 
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compelled  us,  if  we  had  not  chofen  it  curfelues, 
to  pay  any  Attention  to  that  Authority,  when 
it  direfted  us  to  appeal  to  the  Britilh  Houfe  of 
Lords.— At  this  Day  we  undoubtedly  can  ap- 
peal to  our  own^  if  we  think  proper ;  and  if 
the  Parties  previoufly  agree  to  abide  by  the 
Determination,  no  Power  upon  Earth  could 
prevent  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  (who  I 
doubt  not  would  very  gladly  take  the  Office 
upon  themfelves)  from  exercifing  their  judi- 
cial Authority,  or  the  Parties  who  appealed  to 
them,  from  paying  Obedience  to  it. 

Hence  the  Law  which  directed  an  Appeal 
from  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Lords, 
though  promulgated  by  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
yet,  as  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  that  Parlia- 
ment, without  the  Confent  of  the  People  of  this 
Country,  fo  from  that  Confent  alone  it  in  Fa6t 
derives  its  Authority  :  and  it  Ihould  be  confi- 
dered  rather  in  the  Light  of  a  Suggejliony  on  the 
Part  of  the  Britifh  Legiflature,  concerning  the 
bed  Mode  by  v/hich  we  could  obtain  fubftan- 
tial  Juftice,  than  as  a  Law  by  which  v/e  could 
be  bound  j— rather  as  an  Advajitage  of  which 
we  might  avail  ourfelves,  than  as  an  A51  of 
Authority,  by  which  we  could  be  coerced. 

We  may  therefore  very  fafely   fay  to  our 

Fellow  Subjeds  in  Great  Britain,  we  will  allow 
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t\\t  judicial  Vo^tv  in  the  lad  Refort,  to  refide  in 
your  Houfe  of'  Lords,  not  as  being  a  Branch 
of  your  Lcgiflature,  but  as  the  fupreme  Judges 
of  the  two  Countries,  becaufe  we  are  convinced 
it  is  aft  Advantage  to  us  :  but  we  at  the  fame 
Time  infift  upon  an  exclufive  Legijlative  Power 
in  our  own  Parliament.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  Judicial  Power  in  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  muft  be  exercifed  in  Subordination  to 
the  Irifli  Legillature,  for  there  cannot  be  a 
Doubt,  that  (hould  a  Cafe  come  before  them^ 
in  which  the  Irijh  Law  differed  from  the  Britijh, 
they  mufl  decide  according  to  the  former. 
For  thcfe  Reafons  I  apprehend  that  no  Argu- 
ments can  be  drawn  from  the  Appeal  in  Quef- 
tion,  againft  that  exclufive  Legiflative  Autho- 
rity, which  I  have  afTerted  has  been  now  reftored 
to  the  Irifh  Parliament.  To  infer  that  be- 
caufe for  our  own  Advantage  we  confent  that 
the  Britifh  Iloiife  ofLords^  ading  in  Subordination 
to  the  Irilh  LegiQature,  (hall  be  our  Judges  in 
the  laft  Refort,  I  fay,  to  infer  from  thence  any 
Recognition  of  aRight  in  theBritifh  Parliament, 
to  be  our  Legijlators^  againft  our  Confent,  is  a 
Conclufion  too  abfurd  to  merit  Refutation.  I 
fnall  therefore  repeat  my  Pofition,  that  from 
the  Moment  of  the  Repeal  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  exclufive  Authority  of  our  own 
Parliament,  was,   if  not  in  Theory,  at  lead  in 

Fa^  reftored  to  us. 
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Were  we  to  defcribe  a  Country  as  being 
poflefled  of  a  LegiQature  exclufively  exercifing 
the  fupreme  Authority  of  the  State,  it  mult 
be  "  where  the  People  governed  acknowledge  no 
"  Authority  but  that  which  refides  in  their 
"  own  Legiflature,  and  where  they  are  not 
"  equally  compelled  to  obey  any  other." — To 
fay,  this  is  not  fufficient  where  a  People  have 
formerly  been  fo  compelled — unlefs  they  have 
a  certain  Afiiirance,  that  they  will  never  be 
fo  compelled  again,  is  to  fay,  that  a  Country 
which  has  been  once  invaded,  cannot  be  ftyled 
independent,  unlefs  it  has  a  certain  AlTurance 
that  it  will  never  be  invaded  again— Where, 
in  either  Cafe,  that  certain  AiTurance  is  to  be 
found,  I  apprehend  no  Ingenuity  can  difcover. 
I  am  convinced  in  the  latter  Cafe,  that  after 
the  Invaders  had  retired,  a  Proclamation  ilTued 
by  the  Invaded^  to  acquaint  them  that  they 
were  rcfolved  never  to  be  invaded  any  more, 
would  not  prove  that  certain  Alfurance. 

Do  then  the  People  of  Ireland] at  this  Day 
acknowledge  any  Lcgiflative  Authority,  but 
th^it  which  refides  in  their  own  Legiflature  ? 

Does  any  foreign  Authority  now  attemDt  to 
bind  them  by  coercive  Afts  ? 
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If  tliefe  Qiieflions  are  anfwered  (as  they 
mull  bf )  in  the  Negative — I  conceive  it  would 
be  hard  to  determine  what  is  yet  wanting  to 
render  the  Authority  of  the  Irifh  Legiilaturc 
completely  exclufive.  But  how  much  greater 
Security  does  the  Exclufivenefs  of  their  Au- 
thority derive,  from  the  Confideration,  that  the 
Exercife  of  the  Power  which  had  hitherto  in- 
vaded it,  was  furrendered  by  thofe  who  had 
afifumed  fuch  Power,  from  an  enlightened 
Senfe  of  their  own  true  Interejls,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral Good  of  the  whole  Empire. 

From  thefe  Reaforrs  alone  it  will  not  be  un- 
fair to  conclude,  that  a  Declaration  of  Right, 
even  admitting  it  could  at  any  Period  be  an 
effedlual  Means  of  obtaining  its  Object,  would 
at  leaft  at  the  prelent  Junfture  be  wholly  un- 
necejjary. 


But,  fay  they  who  are  of  a  different  Opi- 
nion "  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  Exercife  on- 
ly of  that  Power  of  which  we  complain 
fhould  have  been  furrendered — it  is  requi- 
fite  alfo,  that  there  Ihould  either  be  a  for- 
mal Renunciation  of  the  Righi  to  exercife 
it  on  their  Part,  who  have  hitherto  affumed 
it  •,  or  at  leaft  a  formal  Parliamentary  De- 
nial of  that  Right  on  ours — Elfe  what  has 
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**  been  called  a  Surrender,  may  prove  only  a 
"  temporary  Sufpenfion  of  a  Power,  to  be 
**  hereafter  refumed  at  fome  more  favourable 
*'  ConJLinfture."— Agreed — the  Contingency 
apprehended  by  thefe  Gentlemen,  is  without 
doubt  a  polTible,  though  certamly  not  a  pro- 
bable Event. — But,  would  either  of  the  Means 
here  pointed  out,  effectually  fecure  U5  againft 
fuch  a  Contingency  ?  As  to  a  formal  Renuncia- 
tion of  the  Right  in  queftion  on  the  Part  cf 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  by  the  Repeal,  for  in- 
(lance,  of  the  Declaratory  Ad  of  the  6th 
Geo.  I. — ^it  were  abfurd  to  expedt,  and  perhaps 
equally  fo  to  jdefire  it;  becaufe,  in  the  firlt 
Place,  whoever  confiders  the  Tranfaflions  of 
the  laft  fix  or  feven  Years,  muft  perceive  it  is 
impolTible  the  Britilh  Parliament  could  at  this 
farticuJar  Crtfis  repeal  that  A6t",  with  any  Re^ 
gard  to  their  Dignity  or  Confiflency  :  In  the 
lecond  Place,  becaufe  fuch  Repeal,  even  if 
obtained,  would  leave  the  Qiieflion  in  Difpute 
juft  as  it  was  before.' — A  Declaratory  A&. gives 
no  Rights  \  it  is  only  a  Specification  of  Rights 
prefumed  to  be  antecedently  exifting.— If  there- 
fore they  did  not  derive  the  Right  in  Qiieflion 
from  that  Aft,  tliC  Repeal  of  that  Aft  could 
not  take  it  from  them  ;  if  it  be  a  Right  inhe- 
rent in  them,  they  cannot  renounce  it — for  no 
Aft  of  one  Parliament,  could,  in  that  Cafe,  be 
binding  to  a  fubfequent  Parliament— if  it  be 
C  3  a 
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a  Uj'urpation  on  their  Part,  the  only  Mode  I 
know  ot  renouncing  the  Ufiirpation  of  a 
Power  is-^;/5  !o?i^er  to  exerafc  it.  The  Repeal 
of  the  Declaratory  Act  could  not  make  it 
mofe  or  lefs  a  Ufurpation  than  it  was  before  \ 
' — nor  could  it  prevent  future  Parliaments, 
whenever  it  fuited  their  Intereft,  from  t'l inking 
they  had  an  equal  Right  to  nfurp,  with  their 
Predeceffors.  In  either  Cafe  therefore  fuch 
Repeal  would  be  nugatory.  Rut  it  will  be 
faidj  "  though  no  Ad:  of  one  Parliament  is  ne- 
"  cefTarily  binding  to  a  fubfequent  Parliament, 
"  yet  the  formal  Renunciation  here  contended 
*'  for,  of  the  Right  in  queilion,  might  lerve  as 
"  a  Rule  of  Condu5l  to  future  Parliaments—^ 
*'  might  ferve  to  prove  the  Inexpediency,  as 
^'  well  as  Injuftice  of  their  having  recourfe  to 
*'  the  Exercife  oi  a  Power,  which  it  is  aflerted 
**  on  our  Part  docs  not  belong  to  them."— ' 

It  certainly  is  not  in  the  theoretical  Right 
to  this  Power,  but  in  the  praftical  Exercife  of 
it,  in  which  confifls  the  Grievance.— Will  not 
therefore  their  having  ceafed  to  exercife  this 
Pov/er,  equally  prove  a  Rule  of  Conduft  to 
future  Parliam.ents  ;  will  it  not  equally  prove 
the  Inexpediency  of  thofe  Parliaments  reluming 
it.  As  to  the  Injufiice  of  their  doing  fo,  we 
rTiUft  be  as  ignorant  of  the  Nature,  as  of  the 
Hiftory  ot  Mankind,  to  imagine  that  to  be  a 

Confidcrationj 
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Confideration,  which  will  ever  between  two 
different  Nations  let  Limits  to  the  Claims  of 
the  one,  or  afford  Security  to  the  Rights  of 
the  other.  Since  therefore  the  Idea  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Britifh  Declaratory  Aft  is  too  ab- 
furd  to  be  entertained  for  a  Moment  j  let  us  in 
the  next  Place  examine  the  efficacy  of  an  Irifh 
Parliamentary  Declaration  of  Right,  confidered 
as  a  Means  of  eflablifhing  the  exclufive  Autho- 
rity of  the  Irilh  Legiflature. 

Though  I  have,  in  Conformity  to  Cuftom, 
called  the  Parliamentary  Declaration  in  quef- 
tion,  a  Declaration  of  Right — yet  I  can  by  no 
Means  admit  the  Propriety  of  that  Appel- 
lation. 

It  has  been  long  a  general  and  well-ground- 
ed Complaint,  that  Mankind  are  perpetually 
mifled  by  Terms  —  As  in  their  Reafonings 
the  Bulk  of  Mankind  feldom  go  beyond  the 
Surface  of  Things,  fo  in  their  Conceptions 
they  often  fee  no  farther  than  the  immediate 
Import  of  Words  and  Name's,  without  confi- 
dering  whether  thelc  are  properly  applied  or 
otherwife.  To  certain  Terms  are  annexed, 
certain  AfTociations  of  Ideas,  and  jt  is  fre- 
quently thofe  AfTociations  of  Ideas  alone,  by 
which  they  form  their  Opinions,  and  regulate 
their  Condud. 

C  4  Here 
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Here  ^^  A  Declaration  of  Right"  hascertairir 
ly  a  very  impofing  Sound.  It  is  a  Title  vene^ 
rable  and  refpedlable  in  the  Judgment  of  thofe 
who  fliare  in  the  Advantages  of  the  Britilh 
Conftitution— The  Ideas  of  a  Magna  Charta, 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  of  the  other  Britifh 
Parliamentary  Declarations  to  the  fameEffe<5b, 
rufh  into  our  Minds  ;  and  knowing  the  Effi-r 
cacy  of  thefe  in  forming  a  Bulwark  to  the 
Rights  of  the  People  of  England,  why  lliould 
we  not  conclude  from  the  Title  of  the  Decla- 
ration in  queftion,  that  it  might  form  a  fimi- 
lar  Security  to  our  own  r — ?-Was  it  not  extra- 
ordinary, that  an  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons 
fhould  refufe  to  afient  to  fuch  a  Declaration, 
calculated  as  it  muft  be  to  eftablifh  their  own 
Rights,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  Conftituents  ? 
'—"Nay,  was  it  not  abfurdly  inconfiftent  in  them, 
individually  to  accede  to  the  Principle  it  con- 
tained, yet  refufe  to  avow  that  Principle  in  their 
legiflative  Capacity  r— ^ 

A^L  this  has  been  faid,  and  carries  with  it 
a  Sort  of  Plaufibility  that  renders  it  not  unde- 
ferving  of  Notice. 

I  SHALL  nov/  endeavour  to  fhew  why  fuch 
a  Declaration  of  Right  on  the  Part  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  would  not  have  a  fimilar 
f^ffet^  in  fecuring  the  Hights  of  Irelandj  that 

;he 
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the  Britilh  Declarations  of  Right  I  have  men* 
tioned,  have  had  in  fecuring  the  Britifli  Con- 
ilitution.  And  why  the  Members  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  laft  Seflion,  might, 
in  their  individual  Capacity,  with  Propriety 
and  Effe<5t  have  acknowledged  the  Truth  of 
the  Principle  then  laid  before  them,  yet,  in 
their  colledive  and  legiQative  Capacity,  they 
might,  with  equal  Propriety,  have  refufed  to 
avow  it. 

If  we  examine  the  Nature  of  thofe  Declara- 
tions of  Right,  which  are  juftly  confidered  as 
the  Bulwarks  of  the  Britilh  Conflitution,  we 
ihall  find  that  they  differ  totally  from  that  un- 
der Confideration, 

We  mud  here  make  a  Diftin6lion  between 
the  civil  ov  political  Rights  of  a  People— ^^.nd  the 
Jovereign  Rights  of  a  State. 

THE/r/?,  relate  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Go^ 
verned,  in  Oppofuion  to  the  Authority  of  thofe 
who  govern  in  thtfame  Community. 

The  fecond,  to  tYiG  Tfjdependence  of  one  Com- 
munity or  State,  with  regard  to  the  Power  of 
a  different  Community  or  State. 

A  Declaration  of  thejirjl,  is  therefore  in  ftri(5t 
IPropriety,  a  Declaration  of  Right, 

A  De^ 
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A  Declaration  o£  the  fecond,  is  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  there  is  a  wide  Difference  in  the  Efficacy 
of  thefe  two  Species  of  Declarations. 

Thy.  firji  is  a  Rule  of  Condud  prefcribed  by 
the  Community  at  large,  to  thofe  Perfons  in  the 
fame  Community,  whom  they  have  entrufted 
with  Authority,  in  order  to  ^f^t  Limits  to  that 
Authority.  And  as  fuch  Perfons  derive  all 
their  Fowcr  from  the  Community— fo  the  Com- 
munity at  large,  can,  with  Propriety  and  Ef- 
fe(5l  fay  to  them,  thus  far  fliall  the  Power  we 
deleo-ate  to  you  extend  and  no  farther. — It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  any  Power  which  might 
attempt  to  infringe  this  Rule  of  Conduft,  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  delegated  Portion  of 
that  very  Power,  which  would  be  employed  to 
enforce  the  Obfervance  of  it. — Hence  fuch  Rule 
of  Conduct,  contained  in  a  Declaration  of  the 
civil  or  political  Rights  of  a  People,  jnufl  be  ef- 
feftual  in  its  Operation  as  long  as  the  Commu- 
nity have  the  Spirit  and  Inclination  to  avail 
tliemfelves  of  their  own  Power — 'And  of  this 
the  Hiftory  of  England  furnilhes  fufHcient  In- 
ftances. — — 

But 
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But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  a 
Declaration  of  the  fovereign  Rights  of  a  State. 
This  is  not  a  Rule  of  Conduft  prefcribed  by 
the  Community  at  large,  to  a  Part  oi  the  fame 
Community,  'vhom  they  have  entrufted  with 
Authority.  It  is  not  defigned  to  confine  a 
Power  derived  from  themfehes,  and  which  con- 
fequently  would  be  immediately  under  their 
Controul — No,  it  is  deiigncJ  to  operate,  (if  ic 
can  have  any  Operation)  upon  a  feparate  and 
diftindt  Community. — It  is  levelled,  noi  againll 
a  Power  delegated  by  the  Parties  making  the 
Declaration,  but  againlt  a  Power  totally  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Hence,  fuch  a  Declaration, 
can,  of  itfelf,  have  no  Efficacy  in  eftablifning 
the  Rights  it  fpecifies.  As  it  is  not  the  Decla^ 
ration  of  thefc  Rights  on  the  Part  of  the  Com- 
munity, but  their  Ability  to  uphold  them  that 
can  alone  render  them  refpeded  j  fo  if  the 
Power  againll:  which  it  is  levelled,  be  inferior  to 
their  own,  fuch  a  Declaration  would  be  ridi- 
culous i  if  eq^ual,  unneceflary  ;  lifuperior,  inef- 
fcftual. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  Caufes  which 
render  a  Declaration  of  the  civil  and  political 
Rights  of  a  People  necellarily  efficacious,  as  a 
Means  of  eftablifhing  thofe  Rights,  do  not  ex- 
jft  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Declaration  of  the  fovereign 
Jlights  of  a  State.     What  Purpofe  th./etore 

can 
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can  it  anfwcr  ? — I  confefs  I  know  of  but  one-^ 
**  When  a  Stite  publiflics  a  Declaration  of  their 
"  independent  fovereign  Rights,  with  a  View  to 
'*  have  that  Independency  acknowledged  by  fo- 
*'  reiiin  Powers,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  enter 
"  into  Treaties,  or  form  Alliances  with  them.'* 
—Where  this  is  not  the  Objed  of  fuch  a  Decla- 
ration, it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  point  out 
a  fingle  Advantage  of  which  it  could  be  pro- 
duftive.  Specifications  of  fuch  Rights  are  in- 
deed fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ManifefioSy 
but  thefe  are  generally  followed  by  Arguments 
of  fomewhat  more  Weight  and  Effed:. 

'  pROMthisView of thec/^'//and^o///7V^/Rights 
of  a  People,  compared  with  the  fovereign  Rights 
of  a  State,  we  may  conclude  that  a  Declaration 
of  the frjl,  is  a  L^'z^v— and  muft  have  all  the  Ef- 
ficacy of  a  Law  as  long  as  theConftitucion  lafts. 
And  that  a  Declaration  of  the  fecond^  except  in 
the  Inftance  I  have  mentioned,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Species  of  Defiance^  that  can  ferve  only 
to  provoke  Attack.  Novt  all  the  Britifh  De- 
clarations of  Right  are  of  the  firft  Sort,  and 
therefore  effe^ual  in  fecuring  the  Liberties  of 
Great  Britain.  But  that  Declaration  of  Right 
which  has  been  fo  warmly  contended  for  here, 
is  obvioufly  of  the  fecond  Sort— it  is  not  le- 
velled againfl:  a  Power  derived  from,  and  con- 
fequently  under  the  Coqtroul  of  the  Parties 

making 
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making  the  Declaration,  but  againfl:  the  Power 
of  another  State — It  is  in  Fad  a  Declaration 
of  the  fovereign  Rights  of  Ireland,  or  in  other 
Words,  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  the  Qiieftion  is  not  whe- 
ther Ireland  has  a  Right  to  the  Independence 
here  claimed,  but  fimply,  whether  a  formal  fpe- 
cific  Declaration  of  it,  by  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  would  ferve  toeftablilh  it.  I  have 
already  fhewn  why  a  Declaration  of  the  civil  or 
political  Rights  of  a  People,  muftneceifarily 
tend  to  confirm  and  fecure  thole  Rights ;  fince 
where  Qiieftions  arife  between  the  Society  at 
large,  andPerfons  veiled  with  Powers  originally 
delegated  by  that  Society,  the  Voice  of  the  So- 
ciety is  of  itfelf  fully  competent  to  decide  them. 
I  have  alfo  fhewn  the  Cafe  is  otherwife,  with 
regard  to  the  fovcreign  Rights  of  a  State.— 
Except  in  the  Inftance  I  have  mentioned,  thefd 
are  Rights  which  neither  Hand  in  need  of,  nor 
can  be  fcrved  by  Declarations.  Qiieftions  be- 
tween Nation  and  Nation  can  never  be  decided 
by  the  Voice  alone  of  either.— No,  nothing  but 
the  Power  to  refill,  joined  to  a  Spirit  and  Deter- 
mination in  the  People  at  large,  not  to  fubmit 
to  foreign  Controul,  can  give  permanent  Secu- 
rity to  the  jovereign  Rights  of  a  Country.  A 
Knowledge  of  that  Spirit  and  Determination, 
co-operating  with  a  Senfe  of  their  own  Intereil, 

may 
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inay,  with  thofewho  claim  fuch  a  Power  of  Cort- 
troul,  have  a  I'ecret  and  unoffending  Operation, 
^— it  may  prove  a  filcnt  Reftraint,  working  on 
their  Prudence,  without  inflaming  their  PalTionS. 

But  a  formal  and  authoritative  Avowal  of 

that  Determination,  or  in  other  Words,  a  par- 
liamentary Declaration  of  the  Rights  in  Quef- 
tion,  being  in  Faft  a  Species  of  Defiance^  could 
ferve  only  to  awaken  their  Refentment,  and  fet 
their  Pride  and  their  Interell  at  Variance,* 

Hence  if  we  confider  a  parliamentary  De- 
claration of  the  fovereign  Rights  of  Ireland,  as 
aMeans  of  eftablifhing  thofeRights,  which  cer- 
tainly is  its  only  Objefl:,  we  fhall  find  that  it 
would  not  only  be  totally  inadequate  to  that 
Purpofe,  but  probably  injurious  to  it— But  if 
we  confider  the  Spirit  and  Determination  of  In- 
dividuals, unanimouily  to  fupport  thofe  Rights, 
as  the  moft  effedual  Means  of  rendering  them 
refpefted,  we  may  perceive  why  the  Members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  did  in  the  laft  S^^- 
fions,  as  Individuals,  moft  explicitly  accede  to 
the  Principk  of  the  Propofition  then  laid  before 

them, 

•  The  Ir>efRcacy  of  fuch  a  Declaration  is  fufficientljr 
evinced,  from  there  having  been  a  Refolution  to  the  Pur- 
pofe on  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  long  be- 
fore the  Britifh  Declaratory  Ad;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  very  Refolution,  may  have  contributed  in  fome 
Degree  to  the  paffing  of  the  Briiifh  Aft  which  followed. 
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them,  at  the  fame  Time  that  in  their  leglfla- 
tive  Capacity,  they  refufed  to  concur  in  a  par- 
liamentary Declaration  of  it. 

But  before  I  difmifs  this  Subjefb,  I  will  for 
Argument  Sake,  fuppofe,  the  Declaration  in 
Queftion  to  have  paiTed  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

In  this  Cafe  the  Britifh  Parliament  would 
have  their  Choice  but  of  three  Modes  of  Pro- 
ceeding ; 

ift.  To  repeal  the  Declaratory  Adl  of  6th 
Geo.  I. 

2d.  To  enter  into  a  Counter-declaration— Or 

3d.  By  taking  no  Notice  of  it,  to  appear  to 
acquiefce  in  it. 

■  I  HAVE  fhewn  it  would  be  abfurd  in  us  to 
exped  they  fliould  do  the  firfl: ;  and  that  even 
were  they  difpofed  to  take  fo  humiliating  a 
Step,  yet  flill  we  Ihould  only  derive  a  tempo- 
rary Security,  from  the  Surrender  of  a  Power 
by  one  Parliament,  which  future  Parliaments 
would  infallibly  think  themfelves  entitled  to 
refume  at  Pleafure. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  then  they  fiiould  adopt  the  fecond 
Mode,  that  of  a  Counter-declaration ;  where 
are  thefe  Declarations  and  Counter-^declarations 
to  end  ?  Can  the  Queftion  in  Difpute  be  deter- 
mined by  an  idle  and  pitiful  Contention  be- 
tween the  Parties— w^/V/^  fhall  have  the  laji 
Word  ?  Are  thefe  dire6tly-contradi6lory  De- 
clarations to  be  renewed  every  SefTions,  by  the 
Parliaments  of  each  Country  ?  "Who^  thus  al- 
ternately throwing  the  Ball  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  would  exhibit  to  the  Ridicule  of  Europe^ 
a  curious  and  edifying  Paflime  of  the'Legif- 
latures  of  two  great  Kingdoms. 

To  what  could  this  tend,  but  to  fow  Difu- 
nion  between  them,  and  arm  the  Pride  of  each 
againil  the  common  Interefts  of  both  ? 

To  what  could  this  tend,  but  to  perpetuate 
reciprocal  Animofity  after  the  Caufe  of  Difpute 
was  \nFa£f  at  anEnd?— An  Animofity  (harpen- 
ed  on  their  Part,  by  the  Confideration  that  wc 
had  fcized  the  well-chofen  Moment,  when  they 
had  confented  that  the  Power  by  which  we  were 
aggrieved  fhould  no  longer  operate,  to  flamp 
them  with  the  Character  of  UfurperSj  for  hav- 
ing excrcifed  it  before;  and  when  therefore, 
they  at  lead,  might  have  thought  they  deferved 
a  different  Return. 

1  Let 
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Let  us'  then  fuppofe  they  had  chofen  tliei 
third  Mode  :  That  of  appearing  to  acquiefce  in 
the  Principle  of  our  Declaration,  by  taking  no 
NoticeofiX-.—^ln  this  Cafe,  I  doubt  not,  it  would 
be  concluded  we  had  gained  an  important  Vic- 
tory i  but  if  we  do  not  admit,  (as  we  certainly 
do  not)  that  i?z/r  having  appeared  fo  long  to  ac- 
quiefce, in   the  declaratory  Aftof  6ch  Geo.  I. 
by  having  taken  no  Notice  of  it,  was  to  be  con- 
flrued  by  them  into  a  Surrender  of  what  we 
hold  to  be  our  Rights  ;  neither  could  their  ap- 
parent Acquiefcence  on  a  fimilar  Occafion,  be 
confidered  by  «j,  as  a  Surrender  of  what  they 
deem  to  be  theirs;  and  if  we  deny  that  their 
Claim  could  be  rendered  valid,  in  Confequence 
of  a  folemn  Ad  of  their  Legiflature;  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  allow  that  ours  can  acquire  Va- 
lidity from  a  declaratory  Refolution  of  one  of 
the  Branches  only  of  our  Legiflature:  For  fuch 
and  nothing  more  would  be  our  Declaration  of 
Right.     If  then  the  Vidory  we  conceived  had 
been  gained  by  us,  fliould  prove  Ideal — If  their 
apparent  Acquiefcence  iliould  be  only  a  fullen 
Paufe  from  the  Exercife  of  their  Powers,  while 
their  wounded  Pride,  fmarting  the  more  from 
the  Reftraint  of  Concealment,  might  rankle  af 
length  into  open  Flollility  :   I  truly  do  not  ap- 
prehend we  fliould,  in  that  Cafe,  have  made  any 
great  Progrefs,  in  obtaining  the  Objecft  we  had 
in  View,  or  have  tak'rn  the  moil  dired  Road 
D  to 
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to  that  Union  which  fiiould  ever  fubfifl:  be- 
tween the  Sifter-Kingdoms. 

"    Upon  the  Whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded  

I  ft.  That  the  Obje6t  of  what  is  ftiled  a 
Declaration  of  Right,  was  already  obtained  to 
every  effe5lual  Purpofe,  from  the  Moment  that 
Power^  of  which  we  complained,  ceafed  to  ope- 
rate againft  us. 

2d.  That  fuch  aDecIaration  of  Right  would, 
at  all  Events,  prove  a  Means  totally  inadequate 
to  its  Obje<fl,  while  it  would,  in  another  Point; 
of  View,  be  productive  of  Confequences,  which 
every  Friend  to  the  Union  and  Happinefs  of 
both  Countries,  would  moft  feduloufly  avoid. 
We  may  therefore  pronounce  it  to  be  a  Mea- 
fure  wholly  ineligible. 

Let  not  therefore  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Country  be  deluded  into  vain  Wifhes,  either  to 
fee  the  Declaratory  Adl  of  Geo.  I.  repealed  ;  or 
to  be  poffeiTed  of  a  parliamentary  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  their  own.— Nor  let  them 
be  equally  deceived  into  an  Opinion,  that  with- 
out the  Accomplifhment  of  thefe  Points,  their 
Liberties  can  never  be  fecure. 

3  Let 
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Let  tiiem  reft  contented  with  the  practical 
Enjoyment  of  a  free  Legiflature,  now  reftored  to 
them,  without  quarrelling  about  the  fpeculative 
Right  to  it.  This  is  a  Cafe  in  which  the  peace- 
able PofTeffion  of  the  Eftate  may  fatisfy  us  j 
here  we  need  not  contend  for  the  Title  Deeds. 
— thefe,  it  is  true,  may  be  neceflary  to  private 
Property,  to  which  Parchments  are  Security ; 
but  the  Rights  of  a  Nation  are  held  by  a  diffe- 
rent Tenure,  and  Difputes  concerning  thena 
admit  but  of  one  Species  of  Decifion. 

Let  them  recollefl-,  that  no  Pafllon  has  a 
ftronger  Hold  of  the  Human  Mind  than  Pride; 
but  that,  fortunately,  wliatever  of  Malignancy 
there  may  be  in  this  PafTion,  is  tempered  by  its 
Caprice-,  it  is  as  frequently  gratified  by  empty 
Titles  and  ideal  Pre-eminence,  as  by  fubftantial 
Power;  and  it  is  oftener  more  fiife  to  evade  the 
latter,  than  openly  to  queftion  the  former. 

Let  therefore  our  Fellow- fubje6ls  in  Great- 
Britain  enjoy  their  Opinion,  of  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament ;  let  them  take  it  for 
granted,  becaufe  that  Parliament  has  faid  it; — 
But  let  the  People  of  Ireland  be  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  Validity  of  their  own  Rights  ; 
this,  will  be  a  Saving  to  the  Pride  of  the  one; 
that,  a  Security  to  the  Rights  of  the  other. 

D  2  Let 
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Let  it  be  held  as  an  incontrovertible  Pofi- 
tion,  as  the  Ccrner-ftone  of  the  Policy  of  the 
Sifter-Kingdoms,  that  their  mutual  Profperity 
depends  upon  their  mutual  Good-will  and 
Cordiality  ;  and  therefore  whatever  can  tend 
to  interrupt  the  Harmony  that  fhould  fubfilt 
between  them,  ought  to  be  equally  and  cau- 
tioufly  avoided  by  both. 

Let  it  be  remembered  on  the  one  Hand, 
that  of  whatever  Rights  a  Legiflature  may  ima- 
gine itfclf  pofTelled,  no  Part,  even  of  fuch  as 
areindifputably  theirs,  can  be  fafely  exercifed, 
without  a  due  Regard  to  the  general  Opinion, 
and  national  Spirit  of  thofe,  it  would  attempt 
to  govern.  Let  it  be  recolleded  on  the  other, 
that  the  fame  enlightened  Experience,  the  fame 
CoRvidion  of  pad  Errors,  and  the  fame  liberal 
Senfe  of  the  common  Interefts  of  both  Countries, 
which,  with  fome  other  co-operating  Caufes, 
induced  a  Surrender  of  the  Exercife  of  the  Right 
in  Queftion,  afford  us  no  fmall  Security,  that 
it  will  not  be  refumed ;  the  more  particularly 
as  thofe  co-operating  Caufes  will,  in  a  great 
Meafure,.  depend  upon  ourfelves. 

Let  the  People  of  this  Country  be  alTured, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  Objedls,  which  may  natu- 
rally follow  from  the  Change  in  our  Situation, 
but  can  never  be  obtained  through  the  Medium 

of 
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of  peremptory  Requifition ;  and  that  as  long  as 
the  fpecuJ  tive  Right,  contended  for  on  both 
Sides,  remains  a  Queftion  between  the  Indivi- 
duals only  of  each  Nation,  it  will  be  innoxious 
in  its  Effedls.  But  it  will  become  dangerous 
whenever  it  afTumes  a  public  Shape.  Between 
the  Legiflatures  of  the  two  Countries  it  Ihould 
fleep  for  ever. 


I  AM  next  to  confider  the  Repeal,  or  Modifi- 
cation of  Poynings' Law. 

I  SHALL  examine  this  very  delicate  Queftion, 
merely  with  a  View  to  inveftigate  the  true  Na- 
ture, and  diftinguifh  the  real  from  the  fuppofed 
Operation  of  that  Law. 

I  KNOW  it  is  in  this  Country  very  generally, 
and  perhaps  in  fome  Refpefls,  not  unjuftly 
deemed  a  conftitutional  Grievance  of  no  fmall 
Magnitude.  A  Subjed  of  this  Nature  fhould 
therefore  be  treated,  with  all  the  Deference  due 
to  received  Opinions;  but  at  the  fame  Time  with 
all  the  Freedom  and  Candour  which  are  equal- 
ly due  to  Truth,  however  it  may  contradift  our 
moft  favourite  Notions.  Thefe  certainly  do 
not  become  the  lefs  erroneous,  on  account  of 
the  Numbers  who  may  have  adopted  them. 
And  as  it  is  no  fmall  Part  of  Wifdom  to  know 
D  3  how 
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how  much  of  an  Evil  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
io  there  mud  be  Ibme  Share  of  Imprudence, 
in  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  apparent  Pref- 
fure  of  that  Evil,  by  attributing  to  it  worfe 
Confequences  than  in  reality  flow  from  it. 
But  where  the  Removal  of  a  Grievance  is  nei- 
ther eafy  nor  probable,  it  cannot  furely  be 
deemed  an  ill  Office,  to  attempt  to  make  it 
lie  as  lightly  as  poflible,  by  dripping  it  of 
every  imaginary  Circumftance  of  Aggravation, 
which  it  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Mifcon- 
ceptions  of  fanguine  Tempers. 

To  have  a  Mind  wholly  unbiafied  with  Re- 
gard to  a  Qiieftion  fo  long  agitated,  fo  often 
difcufled,  and  cf  fuch  national  Importance,  as 
that  under  Conuderationi— -lo  be  totally  free, 
•with  refpect  to  fuch  a  Queflion,  from  the  Con- 
tagion of  general  Opinion,  v.-hen  too  that  Opi- 
nion is  backed  by  the  iLrongefh  of  all  Supports, 
national  Pride,  and  a  Senfe  of  national  Digni- 
ty— are  Qiialihcations  as  neceffary  to  the  fair 
Inveftigation  of  it,  as  ihey  are  difficult  to  be 
met  Vk'ith. 

Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  a  Foreigner,  who 
was  rather  a  practical  Politician,  than  a  politi- 
cal Theoriili  who  formed  his  Ideas  from  Things 
as  they  are^  not  from  what  they  ought  to  be  •, 
who  fludied  Men  rather  than  Books ;  and  who 

had 
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had  acquired  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the 
Conftitutions,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Ireland,  from  what  he  faw  daily  praiftifed,  not 
from  any  fallacious  Defcription  of  them  upon 
Paper-, — and  let  us  fuppoie  fuch  a  Perfon  thus 
addreffed  by  an  Irifhman  upon  the  Subject  of 
Poynings'  Law 

*' Sir, — What  vou  have  faid  of  the  Bri- 

"  tilh  Form  of  Government,  is  perfeftly  true  ^ 
"  but  you  are  much  miflakcn  if  you  imagine 
"  that  we  in  Ireland,  are  fo  happy  as  to  pofTefs 
"  fimilar  Advantages.     I  prefume  you  are  ig- 
"  norant  of  that  difgraceful  Law,  which  has 
"  inverted  our  Conftitution,  which  has  given 
"  the  Powers  of  propofing  and  debating  to  the 
*'  executive  Branch  of  it,  and  to  the  kgijlative 
"  Branches,  has  left  only  thofe  of  Refusal  or 
"  Affent^  which  by  this  Means  has  robbed  the 
"  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  of  their  indifputa- 
"  ble  Right  to  originateBills — which  has  there- 
"  fore  frittered  away  all  Force  in  the  national 
"  AfTcmblies  ;  for,  by  deftroying  the  Co-ope- 
"  ration  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it 
"  deprives  the  Ai5ls  of  either,  of  that  prevail- 
"  ing  Energy  which  the  united  Voice  of  both 
"  could  not  fail  to  procure  them.  Hence  thofe 
"  Laws  which  have  pafTed  either  Houfe,  are 
"  often  rejected  without  Ceremony,  or  alter- 
"  ed  without  Regard  to  the  Intention  of  their 
D  4  ''^"^a- 
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*'  Framers.  This  humiliating  Law,  Sir,  which 

alfo  renders  a  Body  of  Men  difavowed  by—' 

Alien  to  the  Conftitution,  a  complete  Coun- 
''  terbalance  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament;  a 

Body  of  Men  who  have  credled  themfelvcs 
"  into  a  Barrier  between  thofe  national  Aflem- 
"  blies  and  the  Crown — —who,  place  them- 
**  felves  as  a  Screen  between  the  Wants  and 
*^  Wifhes  of  the  People,  and  the  Benevolence 
**  of  their  Sovereign — r— vvho,  under  the  im- 
"  pious  Sanation  of  an  Oath  of  fraudulent  Se- 
*'  crecy,  have  formed  themfelves  into  a  Sort 
"  of  State  Inquifition  to  our  embryo  Laws, 
"  where  thefe  may  be  either  mangled  or  de- 
*'  ftroyed  with  equal  Treachery  and  Impu- 
''  nity  ;  for,  fheltered  by  the  impenetrable  Veil 
"  which  covers  their  Proceedings,  the  Aftors 

in  this  Scene  of  Injury,  remain  unawed  by 
*'  the  Dread  of  the  public  Indignation,  and  un- 
''  difgraced,  only  becaufe  unknown." 

I  APPREHEND  the  principal  Mifchiefs  either 
refuking  from  Poynings'  Law,  or  which  it  is 
imagined  refult  from  it,  have  been  hereflated 
as  fairly,  and  perhaps  as  flrongly,  as  the  moft 
indignant  Enemy  to  that  Law  could  defire. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  the  Foreigner,  fuch  as  I 
have  defcribed  him  to  be,  fhould  make  the  fol- 
lowing Reply — ■?— 

"  Sir, 
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"  Sir,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Law  of 
which  you  complain.  I  was  well  aware  of 
its  Effeds ;  but  I  confefs  they  do  not  appear 
to  me  in  the  Light  in  which  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  them.  I  own  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  with  all  Deference  to  your 
Opinion,  that  you  have  greatly  overcharged 
the  Pidure  of  the  Grievances  you  attribute 
to  this  Law.  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  it 
has  in  Reality  inverted  your  Conftitution,  by 
confining  the  Right  of  Propofing  and  De- 
bating to  the  executive  Power,  leaving"  to 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  that  only  of 
Aflenting  or  Denying.'* 

"  When  indeed  we  read  that  Claufe  in  the 
Law,  which  forbids  even  the  Introdu6lion  of 
any  Bills  into  Parliament,  except  only  fuch  as 
fhall  have  been  firft  certified  over  to  England 
by  the  Privy  Council,  and  fhall  have  obtained 
his  Majefly's  Approbation,  we  fhould  certainly 
agree  with  you  in  the  Conclufion  you  draw 
from  it — But  when  we  confuk  what  h pra&ifed^ 
not  what  is  written^  we  muft  differ  from  you 
totally.  Were  what  you  have  afferted  really 
the  Cafe,  your  Parliament  would  be  only  the 
Regifler  of  the  Royal  Edidls — They  would 
retain  Authority  only  to  grant  away  their  own 
and  the  Nation's  Property— They  would  poflefs 

no 
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no  Priv'ilegebut  that  of  complying  with  the  Will 
of  the  Sovereign  •,  and  from  being  the  Guardians 
of  Liberty,  they  would  fink  into  thelnftruments 
of  Power.  But,  Sir,  the  Conflitution  of  Great 
Britain  which  your  Anceltors  adopted,  poflefles 
too  much  native  Vigour,  to  admit  of  fo  total  a 
Subverfion  of  it  merely  by  the  Operation  of  a 
Law.  Its  component  Parts  were  originally  too 
well  combined,  too  well  adapted  to  each  other, 
not  to  recover  their  refpedive  Situations,  when 
forced  from  them  by  a  temporary  Violence; 
too  equally  poifed,  notto  have  an  ever  operative 
Tendency  to  fall  back  to  their  true  Center  of 
Gravity,  however  their  Equilibrium  might  oc- 
cafionally  be  difcompofed. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  though  your  Parliaments  were, 
according  to  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Law  of 
PoyningSjftripped  of  every  diftinguifhingCha- 
raifleriftic  of  a  Parliament,  yet  they  foon  after- 
wards recovered  the  Powers  of  which  that  Law 
had  robbed  them,  and  recovered  them  without 
Struggle,  without  Violence,  merely  by  Dint  of 
the  native  Strength  of  their  own  Conftitution— 
Your  Houfe  of  Commons  as  well  as  Houfe  of 
Lords,  completely  refumed  the  Right  of  Pro- 
pofingand  Debating,  thatis, of  originatingBills, 
with  the  Difference  only  of  giving  them  a  new 
Denomination  i  theyftyled  them  Heads  of  Bills, 

though 
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though  to  all  Intents  and  Pnrpofes  Bills  and 
Heads  of  Bills  are  the  fame  Thing.  Should 
you,  Sir,  doubt  this,  confult  the  Journals  of 
your  Houfe  of  Commons— -you  will  there  find 
the  Truth  of  what  I  have  aflerted  confirmed 
by  an  Authority  not  to  be  queftioned — In  an 
Anfwer  from  the  King  to  an  Addrefs  of  your 
Houfe  of  Commons  *,  on  the  Subjed:  of  a  Bill 
for  limiting  the  Duration  of  your  Parliaments, 
are  thefe  remarkable  Words — *'  The  Senti- 
ments of  his  faithful  Commons  were  already 
"  known  to  his  Majefly  by  their  pnjfing  the 
"  Heads  of  that  Bill\  nor  can  any  Solicitation 
add  Weight  to  that  ancient  and  conjlitutional 
Way  of  fignifying  their  Defires  on  the  like 
"  Occafions."  The  Bills  that  have  pafled  the 
Britilh  Houfe  of  Commons,  till  they  receive  the 
Royal  Aflent  are  nothing  more,  than  the  conjli- 
tutional Way  of  fignifying  their  Defires,  and 
were  anciently  fly  led  their  humble  Petitions. 

'*  Now,  Sir,  though  your  Parliaments  have, 
by  the  Praftice  of  introducing  Heads  of  Bills, 
without  doubt  refumed  their  ancient  and  confl:i- 
tutional  Powers  of  Propofing  and  Debating,  in 
Defiance  of  Poynings' Law,  yetoneConfequence 
refults  from  that  Law,  which  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit produces  a  ftriking  Diff^erence between  your 

Conititiitioti 
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Con(^itution  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  both, 
the  Afient  of  the  three  Ellates  is  neceflary  to 
every  Law.  But  in  England,  the  AlTent  or  Ne- 
gative of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  are  given 
firfl:  or  fecond  in  Order,  according;  as  the  Bill 
happens  to  originate  in  either  Houfe,  and  the 
Rcyal  Afient  or  Negative  is  always  given  the 
lajl—'ln  Ireland,  the  Royal  Afient  or  Negative, 
comes  always  y^^c;?^  in  Order;  the  Right  given 
by  Poynings'  Law  to  the  Crown  to  approve  or 
difapprove  of  the  Subje6l  of  a  ^\\\^  previous  to 
its  Introduftion  into  either  Houfe,  being  now 
changed  into  a  Right  to  afiTent  to,  or  negative 
the  Heads  of  Bills,  after  they  have  paflfed  one  of 
the  Houfes  only." 

In  both  Confliitutions  the  Prerogative  to 
negative  Bills  is  the  fame — and  only  operates 
in  this  Country,  at  a  different  Stage  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  fuch  Bills — This,  Sir,  is  the  Faft  with 
refpeft  to  your  Conftitution  :  The  Form  indeed 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  giving  the  Royal  Af- 
fent,  as  in  England,  after  Bills  which  have  been 
returned  from  that  Country  have  pafied  both 
Houfes,  is  ftiill  obferved ;  but  this,  you  mufi: 
well  know,  is  amereMatter  of  Form,  and  that 
the  true  Stage  of  the  Bufinefs  when  the  Royal 
Afient  or  Negative  operates,  is,  when  your 
Heads  of  Bills  have  pafl!ed  one  of  the  Houfes 
only. 

Now 
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Now  whether  this  Difference  of  Conftitution 
be  a  Grievance  to  this  Country  or  not,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine. 

Here  I  am  aware,  (leaving  for  the  prcfent 
the  Powers  affumcd  by  thePrivy  Council  wholly 
out  of  the  Qiieftion)  that  two  very  plaufible 
Objedlions  may  be  made  to  the  Irifh  Conftitu- 
tion,  as  I  have  now  defcribed  it. 

The///?  is,  that  though  the  Britifn  Confti- 
tution  vefts  no  Power  whatfoever  in  the  Crown 
to  make  the  flightefl  Alteration  in  a5i//,  yetyour 
Bills,  being  denominated  only  Heads  of  Bills,  this 
has  given  a  Pretence  to  the  executive  Power  for 
altering  them  in  what  Manner  it  thinks  proper. 

The  fecond  is,  that  the  Alteration  of  the 
Stage  at  which,  in  the  Progreft  of  Heads  of 
Bills,  the  royal  Negative  may  be  given  to  them, 
neceffarily  prevents  their  being  fupported  by' 
that  joint  Weight  and  Influence  which  the  Co- 
operation of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  would 
otherwife  procure  for  them  with  the  Crown  :  In 
Confequence  of  which,  though  Bills  which  have 
paficd  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, have  been  feldoni,  and  of  late  Years  never 
negatived  by  the  Crown,  yet  your  Heads  of 
Bills  are,  on  this  Account,  frequently  rejected 
without  Ceremony. 

As 
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As  to  the  firft  Objeclion  relative  to  the  al- 
tering of  your  Heads  of  Bills,  I  conceive  your 
Houfe  of  Commons  poflefs  Powers  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  Corrediion  of  this  Abufe  :  It  refts 
with  themfelves  to  reduce  the  two-fold  Power 
here  affumed,  of  altering,  as  well  as  negativing 
your  Heads  of  Bills,  into  that  of  negativing 
them  alone,  which  is  the  indifputable  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  :  They  need  only  make  it  an 
invariable  Rule  to  rejed  on  its  Pveturn,  every 
Bill,  the  Heads  of  which  have  been  fo  altered, 
and  they  will  infallibly  put  an  End  to  the 
Pradice. 

I  CAN  therefore  fcarcely  admit  that  to  be  a 
Grievance,  of  which  the  Parties  can  rid  them- 
felves at  Pleafure. — If  I  am  told  that  mifchiev- 
ous  Confequences  niighr,  on  fome  Occafions^ 
arife  from  fuch  Reje<5lion,  the  Anfwer  is  obvi- 
ous—A temporary  Mifchief  is  preferable  to  a 
perpetual  Inconvenience. 


With  regard  tothefecondObje(5lion,  "That 
your  Heads  of  Bills  wanting  the  Co-opera- 
tion of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  are  fre- 
quently rejefted,  on  Account  of  the  royal 
Negativefteppingin  between  the  two  Houfes, 
contrary  to  the  Practice-  in  England,  where 
Bills  pafling  both  Houfes  previoufly  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  Throne,  are  therefore 

!'  feldom 
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"  feldom  if  ever  negatived." — I  muft  entrest 
you,  Sir,  to  confider  how  that  Matter  really 
(lands. — I,  who  am  a  difmterefted  Spectator, 
may  fpeak  out,  and  (late  Things  as  they  are, — 
It  is  not  becaufe  in  Great  Britain,  Bills  pals  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  previous  to  their  being 
laid  before  the  Throne,  that  they  acquire  a 
Weight  not  be  refilled,  and  therefore  the  royal 
Negative  has  been  fuffered  to  fleep  lb  long, — > 
but,  becaufe  fpecial  Care  is  there  taken,  that  no 
Bills  fhould  pafs  thofeHojles,  but  fuch  as  are 
pre-afTured  of  receiving  the  royal  AlTent.  And 
to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  think  it  were  much 
better  for  the  Conftitution  of  Great  Britain, 
that  this  Prerogative  were  more  frequently  ex- 
erted than  it  has  been  of  late  ;  and  that  Bills, 
notwithftanding  their  having  paiTed  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  fhould  be  afterwards  rc- 
je<Sted  in  a  conjlitutional  Mode,  than  fmothercd  in 
their  Birth  in  either  Houfe,  by  a  Means  perhaps 
not  quite  fo  conftitutional.  This  is  a  Species  of 
Negative  by  Anticipation^  which  the  Conflitu- 
tion  difavows,  but  which  has  fupplied  the 
place  of  that  it  authorifes. 

I  LEAVE  it  to  you.  Sir,  to  determine  which 
you  would  prefer;  I  leave  it  to  you.  Sir,  to  de- 
termine, whether  it  be  not  rather  a  Proof  of  the 
Virtue  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,   that 

they 
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they  frequently  do  pafs  Heads  of  Bills,  althougfi 
dubious   of  their  Fate,   than   a  conftitutional 
Grievance,  that  thefe  are  afterwards  negatived* 

But,  Sir,  let  us  fuppofe  for  a  Moment,  that 
your  Heads  of  Biils  did  pafs  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  previous  to  their  being  tranfmitted 
to  Great  Britain-,  and -k;^;-^  confequently  poffef- 
fed  of  all  the  Weight  which  the  Co-operation  of 
thofe  Houfes  could  give  them — Do  you  ima- 
gine becaufe  in  Great  Britain  the  Negative  of 
the  Crown  is  fo  feldom  reforted  to,  that  there- 
fore it  v/ould  be  as  feldom  exerted  with  regard 
to  Ireland  ? 

Examine,  Sir,  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  and 
you  niuft  perceive  that  the  Dependence  of  the 
executive  Power  upon  the  other  Branches  of 
the  Legiflature,  will  ever  be  in  Proportion  to 
the  Wants  of  the  former,  and  the  Ability  of  the 
latter  to  fupply  them. 

If  therefore  the  Crown  were  poflefTed  of  a 
Revenue  fo  confiderable,  as  not  only  to  be 
adequate  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  royal  Dig- 
nity, but  alfo  to  every  Purpofe  of  War  or  Am- 
bition, and  that  it  held  that  Revenue  wholly- 
independent  of  Parliament,  I  prefumeyou  will 
readily  admit,  that  the  Weight  and  Confequence 

of 
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of  the  national  AfTemblies,  would,  inthatCaf^-, 
be  proportionably  diminifhecl — Now  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Degree  of  the  Dependence  of  the 
Crown  in  this  Refpe^l,  upon  the  other  two 
Branches  of  the  Legiflature,  that  the  former  will 
be  more  or  lefs  referved  in  the  Exercife  of  a 
Prerogative,  which  would  dircflly  oppofe  the 
Senfe  of  the  latter. — Apply  thefe  indifputable 
Truths  to  the  twoConftitutionsofGreatBritain, 
and  of  Ireland. — The  Crown  of  this  Country, 
from  being  alfo  the  executive  Power  of  Great 
Britain,  /jpofTefTed,  on  Account  of  the  Wealth 
of  that  Kingdom,  of  fuch  a  Revenue  as  I  have 
defcribed,  and  that  totally  independent  oi  your 
Parliament. — But  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
from  beino;  alfo  the  executive  Power  of  Ireland, 
is  not  pofieflcd  of  fuch  a  Revenue,  independent 
of  their  Parliament,  becaufe  the  Poverty  of  Ire- 
land could  not  afford  that  Revenue. 

If  therefore _)w/r  executive  Power,  /jpoflefT- 
cd  of  an  immenle  Revenue,  independent  of 
your  Parliament — while  their  executive  Power 
is  not  pofTefTed  of  fuch  a  Revenue  independent 
of  their  Parliament — it  necefTarily  follows  that 
the  Dependence  of  the  Crown  upon  the  other 
two  Branches  of  the  Legiflature,  v/ill  be  in  a 
very  different  Degree  in  the  two  Countries — and 
as  it  is  according  to  the  Degree  of  that  Depen- 
dence, that  the  Crown  will  be  more  or  lefs  re- 

E  ferved 
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ferved  in  the  Exercife  of  a  Prerogative,  that 
would  oppole  the  Senfe  of  the  other  Branches  of 
the  Legidature,  it  likewife  follows,  that  with 
refpe€>:  to  the  Country  where  that  Dependence 
is  in  the  fwal/er'Degrcc,  fuch  Prerogative  will 
moft  frequently  be  reforted  to. 

Hence,  fuppofingtheLawof  Poynings  wholly 
repealed  ;  fuppofmg  your  Conftitution  were  the 
cxadtCounterpartor  that  of  Great  Britain — ftill 
you  are  not  to  conclude,  becaufe  the  royal  Ne- 
gative has  been  of  late  fo  rarely  exercifed  in 
that  Country,  that  therefore  the  Crown  would 
be  equally  referved  in  the  Ufe  of  this  Preroga- 
tive with  refpedl  to  Ireland. — On  the  contrary, 
it  requires  no  very  great  Sagacity  to  difcover, 
tliat  if  your  Heads  of  Bills  are  fo  frequently 
negatived,  it  is  not  owing  to  Poynings'  Law, 
but  to  thofe  natural  and  obvious  Caufes  I  have 
juft  mentioned,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
operate  whether  that  Law  exifted  or  not. 

I  SHALL  now  inveftigatethat  Grievance  upon 
which  you  feem  to  lay  the  greateft  Strefs  •,  I 
mean  the  Interference  of  your  Privy  Council,  in 
the  Power  afiumed  by  them  of  refufing  to  tranf- 
mit  your  Heads  of  Bills. 

You  have  been  pleafed  to  call  the  Privy 
Council  a  Species  of  State  Inquifition,  where 

your 
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your  embryo  Laws  are  either  mangled  or  de« 
ftroyed  with  Impunity.— You  have  been  pleaf- 
ed  alfo  to  ftyle  them  a  Barrier  between  your  na- 
tional Aflemblies  and  the  Crown:  let  us  fee  how 
far  they  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  either  of 
thofe  Lights. 


t> 


I  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  the  principal 
Difference  between  your  Conftitution  and  that 
of  Great  Britain,  confifts  in  the  royal  AlTent  or 
Negative  being  given  to  your  Bills  after  they 
have  paiTed  one  Houfe  of  Parliament  only.— 
Another  Difference  arifes  from  the  Non-refi- 
dence  of  your  Sovereign  ;  one  Confequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  where  he  does  not  refide,  he 
will  occafjonally  delegate  thofe  Powers,  which 
he  exercifes  in  Perfon  where  he  does.  And  as 
among  the  royal  Prerogatives,  the  King's  Ne- 
gative, however  neceffary,  certainly  appears  the 
moft  ungracious  of  any  ;  fo  the  Crown  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  fliift  the  oftenfible  Part 
of  it  from  itfelf,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  render 
fome  intervening  Body  inftrumental  in  prevent- 
ing theNeceffity  of  having  Recourfe  to  it. 

Accordingly,    after  Poynings'  Law  had 
been  evaded  in  the  moft  effential  Points,  Ad- 
vantage was  however  taken,   by  a  plaufible 
Cgnftruc'liion  of  that  Law,  to  delegate  in  Part, 
E  2  this 
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this    ungracious   Prerogative    to    your  Privy 
Council,  to  be  by  them  occafionally  exercifed. 

Now  as  the  King's  Aflent  or  Negative  is 
given  fecond  in  the  Order  in  which  the  three 
Branches  of  the  Legiflature  are  to  agree  to,  or 
reject  a  Law ;  it  follows,  that  this  Portion  of  the 
royal  Prerogative  which  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Privy  Council,  will  be  exercifed  at  the  fame 
Stage  of  the  Bufinefs,  at  which  the  Party  dele- 
gating fuch  Power  would  have  exercifed  it 
himfelf. 

The  Right  therefore  claimed  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  negative  your  Heads  of  Bills,  (for  as 
to  altering  them,  I  have  already  Iliewn  it  is  your 
own  Fault  if  you  fuffer  that  Practice  to  conti- 
nue) is  nothing  more  than  a  delegated  Portion 
of  what  is  indifputably  the  royal  Prerogative, 
and  calculated  folely  for  the  Purpofe  of  occa- 
fionally throwing  the  ungracious  Exercife  of 
that  Prerogative  from  the  Sovereign  himfelf, 
upon  his  Delegates  the  Privy  Council. 

They,  therefore,  can  poffibly  be  confidered 
in  no  other  Light,  than  as  the  Medium  through 
which,  in  this  Country,  the  royal  Negative  (hall 
occafionally  operate  ;  not  certainly  without  the 
Approbation  of  the  Sovereign,  much  lefs  in 
Oppofition  to  his  Inclinations. 

You 
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You  muft  affuredly  know,  Sir,  that  the  Privy 
Council  cannot  but  be  acquainted  with  the  In- 
tentions of  the  Crown  refpefting  Heads  of  Bills 
of  any  material  Importance,  even  previous  to 
their  being  laid  before  them;  as  a  fufficient 
Time  for  this  Purpofe  generally  intervenes,  be- 
tween the  firft  Notice  of  the  Defign  to  introduce 
fuch  Bills,  and  their  fubfequently  pafling  in 
either  Houfe  of  Parliament.  Bur,  at  all  Events, 
the  Privy  Council  can^  and  fometimes  do  retain 
thofe  Bills  in  their  Hands,  until  the  Pleafure  of 
the  Crown  is  finally  known. 

If  therefore  this  Power  in  the  Privy  Council 
of  negativing  your  Bills  be  not  confidered,  as  a 
delegated  Portion  of  what  is  indifputably  the 
royal  Prerogative  \  it  muft  be  an  Ufurpation  of 
that  Prerogative— but  how  the  Exercife  of  any 
Authority  in  the  Inferior^  in  Subordination  to  the 
Will  of  the  Superior^  can  be  deemed  an  Ufurpa- 
tion in  the  former,  upon  the  Power  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  am  at  a  Lofs  to  conceive — 

I  AM  aware  it  may  be  objefled  to  what  I 
have  here  advanced,  that  though  the  Sovereign 
may  undoubtedly  hio'jo  that  Bills  have  paflcd 
cither  Houfe,  yet  previous  to  their  Tranfmiffion 
by  the  Privy  Council,  he  is  not,  conftitution- 
ally  fpeaking,  prefumed  to  know  it ;  for,  until 
then  they  do  noi properly  come  before  tbe'Tbrone — 
E  3  and 
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and  therefore  when  the  Privy  Council  reject 
Bills,  the  Sovereign  is  to  he prefumed  not  to  know 
they  had  pafled.  This  Objeiflion  is  certainly 
founded  on  a  very  paltry  Subterfuge,  and  were 
I  even  to  admit  it,  it  would  make  nothing 
againft  my  Argument — , 

But,  Sir,  I  deny  the  Fafl: :  The  Law  of 
Poynings  prefcribes  no  particular  Mode  for  tranf- 
mitting  to  Great  Britain  the  Heads  of  Bills 
which  have  pafled  either  of  yourHoufes.  Thofe 
Heads  of  Bills,  though  they  are  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  "  conftitutional  Mode  of  fig- 
"  nifying  theDefires  of  Parliament,"  yet  they 
•were  originally  Violations  of  that  Law,  which 
confequently  could  have  made  no  Provifion  for 
regulating  the  Mode  in  which  the  Violation  ofitfelf 
was  to  be  conducted. 

Accordingly,  in  that  Anfwer  from  the 
Crown,  v/hich  I  have  already  had  Occafion 
to  take  Notice  of,  the  Words  are  "  The 
*'  Sentiments  of  his  faithful  Commons  were 
"  already  known  to  his  Majefty  by  their  pajftng 
"  the  Heads  of  that  Bill." — It  is  not  there 
faid,  by  having  had  the  Heads  of  the  Bill  they 
had  pafled,  tranfmitted  by  the  Privy  Council.  ■ 
'— Confequently  the  Ample  pafllng  of  Heads 
of  Bills  in  eithre  Houfe,  without  any  Re- 
ference to  the  Mode  of  tranfmittinn;  them  to 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  is  a  fufEcient  Indication  of  their 
Defires. 

Is  it  pofTible  therefore  to  confider  the  Ne- 
gative of  the  Privy  Council  in  any  other  Light, 
than  as  a  Portion  of  the  royal  Prerogative  de- 
legated by  the  Crown,  and  exercifed  with  its 
Approbation  ? 

Is  it  poflible.  Sir,  to  conceive  that  thefe  De- 
legates, appointed  by,  and  holding  their  Office 
during  the  Pleafure  of  their  Sovereign,  would 
exercife  that  Portion  of  the  royal  Prerogative 
with  which  he  had  entrufted  them,  vi'ithout 
confulting  his  Inclinations,  much  lefs  in  Oppo- 
fition  to  his  Will  ? 

Do  you  imagine  they  would  reje<5t  any  Heads 
of  Bills  to  v/hich  he  was  inclined  to  give  his 
Aflent  ? 

Can  you  believe  that  he  would  fuffer  the 
very  Intention  of  his  having  delegated  this 
Power  to  them,  to  be  fo  far  perverted,  that  in- 
ftead  of  partly  throwing  the  Ungracioufnefs  of 
Refufal  upon  them,  where  he  thought  proper 
to  negative  si  Bill  -,  he  fliould  deprive  himfclf  of 
the  Means  of  complying  with  the  Wifhes  of  his 
People,  when  he  was  inclined  to  give  his  ^^JJent 
to  one  ? 

E  4  To 
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To  fay  therefore  that  the  Privy  Council  is  a 
Barrier  between  the  national  Aflemblies  and  the 
Crown,  is  to  fay,  they  are  a  Barrier,  between 
\[\t  Sovereign  and  himfelf  \  fince  it  is  his  Power 
which  operates  through  them,  and  can  operate 
only  with  his  Confent. 

I  CAN  therefore  perceive  no  other  Effedt  re- 
fulting  from  the  Privy  Council's  poficfling  this 
delegated  Portion  of  the  royal  Prerogative,  than 
that  fuch  Heads  of  Bills,  as  would  infallibly  be 
negatived,  did  they  reach  the  Throne,  are  re- 
jc6lcd  fomcwhat  fooner,  by  virtue  of  the  fame 
Prerogative,  cxcrcjfcd  by  Delegates  in  an  ear- 
lier Stage  of  the  Bufinefs.  Nor  can  I  think  it 
of  any  material  Confcquencc  to  the  Nation,  if 
fuch  Bills  arc  finally  to  be  difmiflcd,  whether 
thcy^arc  firft  allowed  to  perform  a  Journey  or 
not. 

**  But,  Sir,  I  will  fuppcfe  a  Cafe,  which, 
however  improbable,  is  the  only  one,  in  which 
the  Privy  Council,  can  with  any  Sort  of  Pro- 
priety be  confidered  as  a  Barrier  between  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown. 

I  WILL  fuppofc  aMajority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  confpire  at  once  againft 
the  Interefts  of  their  Country,  and  the  Inclina- 
tions of  their  Sovereign. 

10  I  V/ILL 
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I  WILL  fuppofe,  for  Inftance,  Heads  of  a 
Bill  to  have  paiTed  your  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
which  the  King  was  cordially  difpofed  to  give 
hisAflenti  but  which  your  Privy  Councillhould 
notwithftanding  think  proper  to  negative. 

Here  indeed  they  might  be  deemed  a  Bar- 
rier between  the  national  AflTemblies  and  the 
Crown  ;  but  even  in  this  very  improbable  Cafe 
are  you  without  a  Remedy?  Certainly  not; 
your  Houfe  of  Commons  might  either  addrcfs 
their  Sovereign,  or  appoint  Commiflioncrs  con- 
fiding of  fome  of  their  own  Members,  to  lay 
their  Sentiments  and  Dcfires  immediately  be- 
fore the  Throne. 

The:y  would  find  Precedents  for  this  on  their 
own  Journals:  In  the  Years  1640  and  1661 
fuch  Commiffioners  were  appointed,  and  for 
that  Purpofe. 

And  if  either  of  thefe  Modes  were  adopted, 
is  it  pofTible  to  conceive  that  the  Sovereign,  af- 
ter being  made  acquainted,  fupppofing  him  ig- 
norant of  it  before,  that  "  the  Commons  had 
*'  fignified  their  Defires  in  the  ancient  and  con- 
"  flitutional  Mode,"  (liould,  when  he  himfcif 
was  difpofed  to  comply  with  thofe  Defires, 
meerly  in  Compliment  to  his  own  Servants, 
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the  Privy  Council,  who  afted  contrary  to  his 
Inclinations,  at  once  refufe  to  follow  the  Dic- 
tates of  his  own  Mind,  and  to  gratify  the 
Wifhes  of  his  Irilh  Parliament  ? 

I  SHALL  now  willingly  concede  to  you,  that 
the  Royal  /^flent  or  Negative  being,  according 
to  your  prefcnt  Conftitution,  given  in  the  fecond 
Inftance,  and  not  in  the  lafi^  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  delegating  of  any  Part  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  to  the  Privy  Council  of  this  Coun- 
try, are  both  of  them  flriking  Alterations  in 
the  ancient  Conftitation  of  thefe  Kingdoms. 

But  it  does  not  neceflarily  follow,  that  everv 
Alteration  is  a  Change  for  the  worfe ;  and  there 
may  be  a  fundamental  Difference  in  the  Circum- 
Jlances  of  two  Countries,  w^hich  may  render  a 
Difference  in  their  CcnJlitutiGns  not  only  ufeful, 
but  perhaps  eiTentially  necefiary. 

In  order  to  try  this  Queftion,  let  us  fuppofe 
a  total  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  Poynings. 

In  this  Cafe,  Bills  muft  pafs  both  tloufes  of 
Parliament,  infleadoftheone  only,  previous  to 
their  receiving  the  Royal  Aflent  or  Negative  i 
and  the  delegated  Portion  of  the  Royal  Prero- 
gative, now  poflcfled  by  the  Privy  Council, 

would 
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would  return  to  the  Source  from  whence  it 
was  derived. 

The  Houfe  of  Peers  rrould  then  pretty 
nearly  occupy  the  Station  at  prefent  filled  by 
the  Privy  Council ;  with  this  Difference  only, 
that  as  the  Privy  Council  negative  Heads  of 
Bills,  in  virtue  of  a  delegated  Power  from  the 
Crown,  the  Houfe  of  Peers  might  as  effedu- 
ally  negative  them  in  their  own  Right. 

Now,  Sir,  much  as  I  refpe<5l  your  Houfe  of 
Peers  as  Individuals,  yet,  when  I  confider  them 
as  a  Branch  of  the  Conftitution,  and  compare 
them  with  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Peers,  I  freely 
own,  I  think  the  former  ought  not  to  have  the 
fame  W'eight  in  your  Conftitution,  that  the  lac- 
•cer  pofTefs  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Britifh  Houfe  of  Peers  is  compofed  al- 
moft  entirely  of  Natives  ;  it  is  compofed  of 
Perfons  conftantly  refident  in  the  Kingdom, 
pofTefled  of  large  Properties  in  it,  and  confe- 
quently  deeply  interefted  in  its  Welfare. 

The  Irifh  Houfe  of  Peers,  I  do  not  mean  that 
Part  of  it  which  refides  in  this  Country,  but 
taking  in  the  whole  Body,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  Revcrfe  of  this  i  it  is  a  heterogeneous  Mafs 
of  ill-aiTorted  Materials  j  it  is  compofed  af  a 
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few  Refidents,  many  Abfentees,  in  general  a 
Majority  of  Bifliops  who  are  Engliflimen,  and 
a  Number  of  Englifh  and  Scots  Aliens,  who 
have  no  Property  in  the  Kingdom,  and  confe- 
quently  have  no  Intereft  in  its  Welfare,  yet 
who  may  vote  by  Proxy  upon  Laws  affedling 
a  Country  in  which  they  have  no  Concern. 

Can-  you  then,  Sir,  be  of  Opinion,  that  twa 
Iloufes  of  FeerSyCo  differently  con{tituted,fhould 
have  the  fs-te  Weight  and  Influence  in  both 
Conftitutions  ?  Can  you  think  it  a  Grievance, 
that  Men  who  are  Aliens,  many  of  whom  have 
no  Property  in  the  Country,  or  Abfentees,  who 
are  voluntary  Aliens,  Ihould  not  be  poffefled, 
with  rcfpedl  to  Ireland,  of  the  fame  Powers, 
which  in  England  may  v*'ith  Safety  and  Ad- 
vantage be  entrufted  to  Natives  and  RefidentSy  • 
all  of  whom  have  confiderable  Stakes  in  the 
Kingdom  ? 

Might  not  fuch  a  Houfe  of  Peers  prove  a 
more  effectual  Barrier,  even  than  you  conceive 
the  Privy  Council  to  be,  between  the  Nation 
and  the  Throne  ? — Moft  alTuredly  they  might ; 
for  as  your  Conftitution  now  frands,  "  the  Senti- 
"  mcnts  of  his  faithful  Commons  are  knavn  to  his 
*'  Majefiy\  by  their  faffing  the  Heads  of  a  Bill,'* 
and  it  refts  with  the  Sovereign  to  comply  with 
their  V/ifhes,  or  to  negative  thofc  Heads  of  Bills, 

either 
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cither  of  himfelf,  after  their  Tranfmiflion,  or 
through  his  Privy  Council,  previous  to  it;  but 
were  the  propofed  Alteration  made,  no  Heads 
of  Bills  which  had  pafled  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, could  ever  conftitutionally  come  before 
the  King,  until  they  had  alfo  pafled  the  Houfe 
of  Lords. 

Now,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
King's  Negative,  being  the  mod  ungracious  of 
the  Royal  Prerogatives,  the  Crown  will  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  fhift  the  oftenfible  Ufe  of  it 
from  itfelf,  and  if  poffible,  procure  fome  inter- 
vening Body  to  afllime  the  ungrateful  Oflice.— 
The  fimple  Queftion  then  is,  whether  it  were 
better  your  Houfe  of  Peers  fhould  be  enabled  to 
take  this  OfRce  upon  themfelves,  in  virtue  of 
their  own  Right,  or  the  Privy  Council,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  Power  delegated  by  the  Crown. 

It  is  evident,  the  very  Circumftance  of  the 
Privy  Council's  deriving  their  Power  from  the 
Crown,  renders  them  a  lefs  fit  Inftrument  for  the 
Purpofe  the  Crown  has  in  View,  than  a  Branch 
of  the  Conftitution,  prefumed  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown,  might  be  made ;  for,  how- 
ever the  Privy  Council  might^^r^  the  Ungra- 
cioufnefs  of  Refufal  with  the  Crown,  they  could 
never  be  confidered  as  the  only  oftenfible  Per- 
fons,  and  the  Sovereign  would  ft  ill,   in  fome 
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Degree,  fland  in  the  Predicament  he  would 
wifh  to  avoid.  Whereas,  were  your  Houfeof 
Lords  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  Office  of 
negativing  Bills,  (and  conftituted  as  they  are, 
they  might  poffibly  do  fo  with  very  little  Regard 
to  the  Interefts  of  a  Country  with  which  a  Ma- 
jority of  them  might  have  no  Connedlion)  in 
that  Cafe  they  vvould  conftitutionally  be  the  only 
oftenfible  Perfons,  and  confequently  the  Sove- 
reign would  be  entirely  free  from  the  Predica- 
ment he  would  wilh  to  avoid. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  examine  the  Nature  of  your 
Privy  Council,  and  compare  them  with  your 
Houfe  of  Lords,  you  will  find  them  not  only 
lefs  fit  Inftruments,  for  the  Purpofe  of  Iparing 
the  Crown  the  ungrateful  Office  of  negativing 
Bills  •,  but,  notwithftanding  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  it  is  lefs  probable  they  fhould 
take  that  Office  upon  themfelves,  than  that 
your  Houfe  of  Lords  fnould  do  fo. 

Your  Privy  Council  is  compofed  almoll  en- 
tirely of  Natives,  of  Refidents,  of  Men  of  the 
firft  Confequence  and  largeft  Properties  in  the 
Kingdom;  and  that  they  cannot  be  always  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  this  Office  upon  ihemfelves 
is  fufficiently  proved,  from  their  frequently 
tranfmitting  Heads  of  Bills,  v/hich  are  after- 
wards negatived."—: — Look  then  among  your 
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Houfe  of  Peers :  I  have  never  underftood  that 
my  Lords,  the  Bifliops,  were  celebrated  for  any- 
remarkable  Independency  of  Spirit ;  befides, 
in  general,  a  Majority  of  them  are  Englifli 
Men.  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  Englifli 
and  Scotch  Men,  who  are  IriQi  Peers,  whofe 
Number  might  be  increafed  ad  Libitum^  and 
who  voting  by  Proxy,  might,  though  abfent, 
completely  overbalance  the  Weight  of  your 
refident  Peers.  I  fay,  I  do  not  apprekend,  that 
thefe  Perfonages  would  pay  any  extraordinary 
Attention  to  the  Inrerefts  of  Ireland  j  fo  that 
Englifh  and  Scotch  Proxies,  with  the  Afilftance 
of  the  Bench  of  Bifhops,  might  finally  decide 
upon  every  Que'.lion,  in  which  the  Intereft  of 
your  Country,  not  theirs^  was  moft  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

You  fee,  therefore.  Sir,  that  when  you  pro- 
pofe  to  repeal  Poynings'  Law,  your  Option 
does  not  lie  between  your  Privy  Council  and  a 
Houfe  of  Peers  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
pofed  of  Natives,  of  Perfons  conftantly  rcfideni 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  poflefTed  of  large  Pr^^^ifr- 
ties  in  it  •,  but  it  lies  between  your  Privy  Coun- 
cil, on  the  one  Hand,  and  the  Bench  of  Bifhops, 
or  the  Proxies  of  Aliens,  on  the  other.  Be- 
tween a  Body  of  Men  who  are  for  the  mod  Part 
Natives,  who  are  all  Refidents,  and  who  pof- 
icfs  connderable  Stakes  in  the  Kingdom  •,  and 
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a  Majority  of  Peers  who  are  not  Natives,  who 
never  refide  among  you,  and  who  either  have 
no  Stakes  in  your  Country,  or  who,  from  be- 
ing Abfentees,  appear  to  concern  themfelves 
very  little  about  it. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  the  Proxies  of  abfent 
Peers,  whether  Natives  or  Aliens,  are  not  now 
very  generally  made  Ufe  of-,  but  were  your 
Houfe  of  Peers  to  acquire  that  Weight  in  the 
Conftitution,  which  the  Repeal  of  Poynings* 
"Law  would  give  it,  fuch  Proxies  would  then 
become  an  Obje6l  of  Importance ;  it  might 
be  made  a  Condition,  in  conferring  Irifh 
Peerages  upon  Englifh  or  Scotch  Men,  that 
they  fhould  take  their  Seats  once  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  every  Parliament,  to  entitle 
them  to  vote  afterwards  by  Proxy  ;  and  in 
that  Cafe,  can  you  conceive  a  Body  of  Men, 
who  could  be  more  compleatly  fhackled  in 
their  conftitutional  Powers,  than  the  fmall 
Number  of  upright  Native  Peers,  who  con- 
ftantly  refide  at  home  would  neceffarily  be- 
come.— 

I  LEAVE  it  to  you  then,  Sir,  to  determine, 
whether  the  Repeal  of  Poynings'  Law  would 
be  quite  fo  great  an  Advantage,  as  you  have 
hitherto  imagined  it  would  be. 
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In  the  laft  Place,  Sir,  fince  Co  many  Objec-" 
tions  lie  againft  the  total  Repeal  of  this  Law, 
let  us  confider  what  Effedt  fuch  a  Modification 
of  it,  as  would  compel  the  Privy  Council  to 
certify  to  England  <3// the  Heads  of  Bills,  which 
fhould  pafs  their  Houfe  of  Parliament,  would 
moft  probably  produce. — — - 

This  would  be.  In  other  Words,  to  force  the 
delegated  Power,  now  poflefled  by  your  Privy 
Council,  back  to  the  Source  from  whence  it  was 
derived,  and  to  compel  the  Crown  to  exercife 
itfelf,  that  Branch  of  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
which  at  prefent  occafionally  operates  through 
the  Privy  Council* 

The  only  Advantage  which  could  refult 
from  this,  appears  to  be,  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil no  longer  fharing  what  ever  was  ungraci- 
ous in  the  Exercife  of  this  Prerogative,  the 
whole  would  reft  with  the  Crown,  which  con- 
fequently  it  rr)ight  be  prefumed  woul  J  be  more 
referved  in  the  Ufe  made  of  this  Prerogative, 
when  the  Crown  alone  had  the  often fible  Exer- 
cife of  it. — -" 

Possibly  this  might  be  the  Cafe;  wearenoc 
however,  to  conclude  that  a  greater  Number 
of  your  Heads  of  Bills  would  neceflarily  reach 
the  Throne,  becaufe  your  Privy  Council  could 
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no  longer  refufe  to  tranfmit  them  to  England 
^— but  we  may  very  realbnably  apprehend  that 
a  Imaller  Number  would  pafs  your  Houfe  of 
Commons— The  ungrateful  Office  of  oppofing 
the  Senfe  of  the  Nation,  by  negativing  Bills 
which  have  palTcd  the  national  Aficmblies,  will, 
as  I  hare  already  obferved,  naturally  be  avoided 
by  the  Crown  as  much  as  poflible  •,  it  will  na- 
turally endeavour  to  obviate  the  NecefTity  of 
having  recourfe  to  this  ungracious,  tho'  confti- 
tutional  Prerogative.  Would  it  therefore  be 
a  very  improbable  Suppofition,  would  it  be 
a  Suppofition  wholly  unjuftified  by  the  Expe- 
rience of  your  Sifter  Kingdom  •,  if,  after  you 
had  rendered  the  Crown  fckly  oftenfible  for  the 
Exercife  of  this  Prerogative,  which  had  been 
before  ihared  by  the  Privy  Council,  greater 
Pains  would  then  be  taken,  to  prevent  fuch 
Bills  as  did  not  correfpond  with  the  Views  of 
the  Crown,  from  even  paffing  your  Houfe  of 
Commons — I  am  confcious  the  Ground  is  very 
delicate  upon  which  I  found  this  Conjedlure, 
but  in  the  Inveftigation  of  Truth,  we  muft 
confider  Things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are 
prefumed  to  be.  Would  you  confider  this  Cir- 
cumftance  as  an  Advantage  ! 

I  HAVE  already  obferved  that  it  were  better 
for  the  Conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  that  Bills 
were  fairly  rejected  by  the  Crown  in  a  confti- 

lutional 
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tutional  Mode,  than  that  other  Means  lliould 
be  employed,  to  prevent  the  Necefiity  of  its 
having  recourfe  to  the  Royal  Negative.     *'  I 
cannot  therefore  think  it  an  Advantage  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,  that  this  Prerogative 
has  been  there  fuffered  to  fleep  fo  long         I 
have  alfo  had  Occafion  to  remark,  that  from 
very  obvious  Caufes,  the  Crown  is  neceiTarily 
lefs  referved  in  the  Exercife  of  it  with  refpeft 
to  this  Country,  than  in  England.     But  if  you 
throw  the  whole  Load  of  the  Ungracioufnefs 
of  this  Prerogative  upon  the  Crown,  inftead 
of  fuffering  it  to  be  (hared  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, it  is  very  natural  to  fufped  that  other  Means 
will  be  reforted  to,  in  order  to  lighten  this  ad- 
ditional Burden  -,    and  whatever  may  be  the 
Virtue  of  our  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons,  yet 
it  is  not  impofTible  but  that  in  Confequence  of 
the  Change  you  are  contending  for,  a  Period 
might  arrive,  when  your  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  become  to   the  Nation,  what  you  now 
accufe  the  Privy  Council  of  being  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

In  a  Word,  Sir,  to  give  you  my  Idea  of  your 
prefent  Conftitution,  it  is  evident  to  me,  that 
Poynings'  Law  has  not  robbed  your  Houfes  of 
Parliament  of  the  Powers  of  Propofing  or  De- 
bating, nor  confequently  inverted  your  Confti- 
tution. 

F  2  That 
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That  if  your  Heads  of  Bills  arc  altered,  it 
is  your  own  Fault  for  fufFering  it.  And  that 
if  they  are  negatived  more  frequently,  than 
Britifh  Bills  are  in  your  Sifter  Kingdom,  this 
arifes  from  Caufes  which  have  no  Manner  of 
Connedion  with  Poynings*  Law.-*- — 

Upon  the  Whole  therefore  I  think,  that  the 
Irifh  Conftitution,  as  it  now  ftands,  materially 
differs  in  t'-juo  Points  only  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  firft  is,  that  the  Royal  Aflent, 
or  Negative  to  your  Bills,  is  given  in  the  fecond 
Inftance,  and  not  in  the  third  and  laft,  as  inEng- 
land The  fecond  is,  that  this  Royal  Prero- 
gative is  delegated  to  your  Privy  Council,  to  be 
occafionally  exercifed  by  them,  with  the  Appro- 
bation of  the  Crown. 

Kow,  conftituted  as  your  Houfe  of  Peers 
is,  I  think  it  better  for  the  Nation  that  the 
Royal  Aflent  or  Negative  Jhould  be  exercifed 

in  the  fecond  Inftance,  and  not  in  the  laft 

and  that  if  you  deprive  the  Privy  Council  of 
this  delegated  Share  of  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
Confequences  might  very  probably  follow 
which  would  render  the  Remedy  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe  I  do  not  therefore  fee  any  ef- 
fential  Advantage  which  could  refult  to  you 
either  from  the  Repeal,  or  Modification  of 
Poynings*  Law,  while  Confequences  may  be 

appre- 
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apprehended  from  either,  to  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  Sir,  you  would  be  very  lorry  to  con- 
tribute.'* 

— I  know  not  what  Effed  thefe  Arguments 
might  have  upon  the  Irilhman  to  whom  I  have 
fuppofed  them  addrelTed,  and  who  was  (o 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  Poynings'  Law,  but 
by  moderate  Men  they  will  not  perhaps  be 
deemed  wholly  deftitute  of  Weight. 


I  AM  next  to  confider  the  Nature  of  our 
Mutiny  Bill.  So  much  has  been  already  writ- 
ten upon  this  Subjed,  that  I  fhall  comprefs  into 
as  narrow  a  Compafs  as  poflible,  what  I  have 
to  fay  upon  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  both  Parties,  have,' 
with  regard  to  this  Queftion,  overlooked  fome 
very  material  Points.  They  have  taken  a 
narrow,  partial,  and  contracted  View  of  it,  in- 
ftead  of  extending  their  Enquiries  to  the  Whole 
of  the  Syftem,  in  which  it  is  involved. 

The  Invefligation  of  this  Queftion,  muft  in- 
clude, not  only  the  firft,  the  fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  our  Conftitution,  but  alfo  the  Nature 
of  the  Connexion  between  Great  Britain  anc| 
Ireland  :  That  Connexion  which  muft  ever  ap- 
pear a  Species  of  Problem,  being  the  only  In- 
F  3  ftancc 
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ftance  in  the  Annals  of  Mankind,  where  two 
diftinft  and  feparate  Kingdoms,  under  one  conir 
mon  Sovereign,  could,  with  reciprocal  Advan- 
tage, enjoy  the  fame  Degree  of  Liberty. 

But,  in  order  to  preferve  that  Liberty  to 
both,  the  very  Circumftance  of  their  having  but 
one  Sovereign  in  common,  muft  create  between 
them,  in  fome  Rerpe(5ls,  a  Sort  of  mutual  De- 
pendence upon  each  other. 

The  Exiftence  of  the  Britifli  Conflitution 
depends  upon  the  Balance  of  its  component 
Parts  :  To  each  of  thefe,  peculiar  Powers,  in 
certain  Proportions,  have,  by  the  Conftitution, 
been  allotted ;  and  it  is  the  Duty  of  each  Branch 
of  the  Legiflature,  carefully  to  watch,  and  to 
prevent  any  Increafe  of  Powers,  in  either  of 
the  remaining  two. 

Now,  it  matters  not  how  fuch  Increafe  of 
Power  may  arife,  whether  from  internal  De- 
feds  in  the  Conftitution,  or  from  extraneous 
Caufes  -,  in  either  Cafe,  the  Liberty  of  the  Na- 
tion becomes  equally  precarious. 

The  Crown,  for  Inftance,  is,  in  Great  Britain, 
conftitutionally  pofrefTed  but  of  a  certain  Share 
of  Pbwer,  and  the  Britifli  Parliament  have 
undoubtedly  a  Right  to  prevent  that  Share  fron> 

ftepping 
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ftepplng  beyond  its  Limits,  whether  by  Means 
of  Encroachments  upon  them,  or  of  any  Ac- 
ceflion  of  Power  {:om  foreign  Refources. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  Crown^  abflrafb- 
cdly  confidered,  fhould  not  be  too  powerful ; 
it  is  alfo  requifite  that  the  Sovereign  who  wears 
it,  fhould  not  become  fo.  Tho'  the  Parliament 
can  have  no  Title  to  infringe  the  Liberties  of 
other  Countries,  they  have  an  incontrovertible 
Right  to  take  care  of  their  own.  Confequenc- 
ly,  if  their  Sovereign  is  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Sovereign  of  another  Country,  they  have  not 
only  a  Right,  but  it  is  their  Duty,  to  prevent 
the  executive  Branch  of  their  Legiflature,  in 
his  Capacity  of  Sovereign  of  another  Country, 
from  acquiring  a  Degree  of  Power  that  might 
overturn  the  Balance  of  the  Britifli  Conftitution, 

Had  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  Son  to 
Queen  Ann,  lived  to  be  both  King  of  Denmark 
and  of  Great  Britain— the  Britilli  Parliament 
might,  and  certainly  ought,  to  have  made  fuch 
Stipulations  with  their  Sovereign,  as  would  fe- 
cure  them  againft  any  Apprchenfions  frorjj  an 
Army  of  Danes, 

Had  William  the  Third  left  Offspring  to 

fucceed  him,  who  fhould  have  continued  Stadt- 

boide^s  of  Holland,  as  well  as  Monarcn*  of 

F  4  England, 
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England,  the  Britifli  Parliament  would  indubi- 
tably have  had  a  Right  to  confine  the  Ufe,  thofe 
Sovereigns  might  make  of  the  Troops  of  that 
Republic.  And  furely  this  could  not  have  been 
deemed  an  Invafion  either  of  the  Rights  of 
Denmark,  or  the  Liberties  of  Holland.  Upon 
the  fame  Principle,  the  Britifh  Parliament  fti- 
pulated  with  William  theThird,  that  the  Num- 
ber of  his  Troops  in  Ireland  fhould  not  exceed 
12000  Men — They  certainly  had  no  Right  to 
fay  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  you  fhall 
furnifli  thofe  Troops,  you  fhall  find  Qiiarters 
for  them— ^to  fay  to  our  Magiftrates,  you  fhall 
billet  them  upon  the  People— but  they  as  cer- 
tainly had  a  Right  to  fay  to  their  own  executive 
Tower y  you  fhall  not  pofTefs  an  Army  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Kingdom,  that  may  endanger  our  Li? 
berties,    j 

In  this  Cafe,  it  was  not  Ireland,  which  was 
bound  not  to  grants  but  the  Irifh  Sovereign, 
who,  as  King  alfo  of  England,  was  bound  not 
to  receive 

And  had  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  a 
Superabundance  of  Liberality,  offered  to  King 
William  to  increafe  his  Irifh  Army — he  might 
have  told  them,  ■'  were  I  only  King  of  Ireland, 
I  fhould  accept  your  Offers  with  Pleafure ;  but, 
being  King  of  England  alfo,  I  cannot  accept 

thcn^ 
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them  confiftently  with  the  Obligations  I  have 
been  laid  under  by  the  Parliament  of  that 
Country.'* 

It  may  be  faid,  that  though  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament poflefs  a  Right  to  limit  the  Power  of 
their  Sovereign,  in  his  Capacity  of  executive 
Branch  pf  the  Britifh  Legiflature,  yet  they  can 
have  no  confl:itutional  Right  to  limit  his  Power 
in  any  of  the  three  Cafes  I  have  mentioned,  in 
his  Capacity  of  King  of  Denmark,  or  Stadt- 
holder  of  Jiolland,  or  King  of  Ireland, 

This  were  furely  an  abfurd  Aflertion  ;  it 
were  furely  abfurd  to  fay,  they  had  a  Right  to 
preferve  their  Conftitution,  and  yet  had  no 
Right  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  only  Mean$ 
by  which,  under  certain  Circumftances,  their 
Conftitution  could  be  prefcrved. 

They  certainly  have  a  Right  to  limit  their 
own  executive  Power  in  all  his  Capacities,  ia 
all  the  Cafes  I  have  mentioned  ;  a  Right  found- 
ed on  the  firft  of  all  Laws,  the  Law  of  Self- 
prefervation. 

When  the  Throne  of  England  was  declared 
vacant,  fuppofing  the  Parliament  had  offered  the 
Crown  to  the  moftabfolute  Monarch  in  Europe, 
might  they  not  have  annexed  fuch  Conditions 

to 
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to  the  Grant,  as  would  have  fccured  them  from 
the  Confequences  of  that  Monarch's  being  ab- 
folute  in  his  own  Country  r — Might  they  not 
have  faid  to  him,  for  Inftance— "  We  will  make 
you  our  King,  provided  you  promife  never  to 
maintain  more  than  a  Itipulated  Number  of 
Troops  in  your  native  Domini  n  ," — and  if  he 
accepted  of  the  Crown  under  thofe  Conditions, 
would  he  not  be  bound  by  them  ? 

Is  it  not  obviouHy  the  Prince^  who,  in  this 
Cafe,  becomes  bound  by  theBricilh  Parliament, 
'  not  his  foreign  Subjects  ? — Or  would  it  not  be  a 
monflrous  Conclufion, — becaufe  the  Englilh 
Parliament  had,  by  a  Condition  relating  folely 
to  their  own  Liberties,  in  fome  Degree  limited 
the  Power  of  that  Prince  in  his  native  Domi- 
nions, that  therefore  they  had  ufurped  a  Power 
over  the  Subjefts  inhabiting  thofe  Dominions  ? 
But  I  apprehend  thofe  Subjects  would  fcarcely 
have  confidered  the  Condition  made  with  their 
Prince  as  a  Grievance  ;  nor  have  been  fo  abfurd 
as  to  view  it  in  the  Light  of  a  Ufurpation  of 
Authority  over  them,  on  the  Part  of  the  Eng^ 
lifh  Parliament, 

Upon  this  Principle  therefore,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  Conftitutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Ireland,  and  confider  the  Nature  of  their  Con^ 
nexion. 

In 
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■In  both  Countries  there  are  feparate  Parlia- 
ments, having  feparate  Jurifdi^lions,  each  fu- 
premeat  Home  j  but  they  haveonly  c;;^ executive 
Power  in  common: — like  twoPerfons  in  Partner- 
ship, who  have  both  private  Fortunes,  and  a 
joint  Stock — ^It  is  evident,  neither  could  poflefs 
any  Controul  over,  or  Right  to  interfere  with 
the  private  Fortune  of  the  otherj  but  it  is  equal- 
ly evident,  that  what  related  to  the  joint  Stock, 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  fole  Will  and  Plea- 
furc  of  either.  With  regard  to  their  private  For- 
tunes, each  would  be  independent  of  the  other 
'>- — With  refped:  to  their  joint  Stock,  they  niuft 
be  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Now,  though  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  pf  Ireland  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  fupreme  in  their  refpe<5tive  and  peculiar  Ju- 
rifdidions,  yet  in  what  relates  to  their  common 
executive  Power,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
Curb  upon  each  other — P  or,  the  Conllitutions 
of  both  Countries  have  limited  the  executive- 
Branch  of  the  Legislature  of  each,  only  to  a  cer- 
tain Share  of  Power — The  Liberties  oiboth  de- 
pend upon  that  Share's  not  exceeding  its  Li- 
mits.—But  the  Legiflatures  of  the  two  Coun- 
tries hav^  but  one  executive  Branch  in  common, 
• — any  Increafe  of  Power  therefore  in  that  exe-, 
cutive  Branch,  no  Matter  from  which  Country- 
it  was  obtained,  would  equally  endanger  the  Li- 
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berties  of  both — The  Folly  or  Venality  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  one  Country,  might  make  a 
Sacrifice  to  the  Crown,  the  evil  Effects  of  which 
might  extend  to  the  Parliament  of  the  other 
Country,  who  might  be  joint  Sufferers,  from  a 
Folly  or  Venality,  of  which  the  other  Parlia- 
ment alone  had  been  guilty — Ought  therefore, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Parliament  which  had  not 
departed  from  the  Principles  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  to  be  deftitute  of  Remedy  ?— 

Would  it  not  form  a  prepoflerous  Connexion 
between  the  two  Countries,  if  the  Parliament 
of  each  were  poflefTed  of  no  Means  of  guard- 
ing againit  the  Corruption  of  the  other,  in  what 
related  to  their  joint  Intereft, — in  what  related 
to  the  Security  of  their  common  Liberty — viz. 
The  conflitutional  Limitation  of  their  common 
executive  Power  ? 

Would  not  each,  in  this  Cafe,  have  parted 
■with  the  Guardianihip  of  their  own  Liberty  ?— 
Would  not  each  Parliament  depend,  not  upon 
their  own,  but  upon  the  Virtue  of  the  other 
Parliament,  for  the  Security  of  that  Liberty  ? 

Neither  Country  could  in  this  Cafe   be 
'denominated  free,    for  that  is  not  Freedom, 
which  refts  upon  the  Will  and  Pleafure  of  ano- 
ther People. 

But, 
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Countries,  do  furnilh  to  the  Parliannent  of 
each,  an  effedtiial  Means  of  guarding  againft  the 
Corruption  of  the  other,  as  far  as  that  Corrup- 
tion could  tend  to  increafe  the  Power  of  the 
common  executive  Branch  of  both  Legillatures. 

Both  Parliaments  being  independent  and  fu- 
preme  in  their  refpedlive  Countries,  the  one 
cannot,  it  is  true,  fay  to  the  other — "  Youjhdl 
not  make  any  unconftitutional  Grants  to  our 
common  executive  Power, — You  Jhall  not  arm 
that  Branch  of  our  Legiflature  which  we 
have  in  common  with  you,  with  Powers  that 
might  be  fatal  to  our  Liberties  as  well  as 
your's," — but,  the  one  might  indifputably  fay 
to  the  other,  "  Since  we  have  one  common  exe- 
cutive Power  between  us,  we  have  as  good  a 
Right  to  impofe  Reftraints  upon  that  Power,  as 
you  can  have  to  take  them  off — We  do  not  fay 
you  fliall  not gr ant y  but  we  are  determined  our 
executive  Power  Ihall  not  receive.  We  do  not 
pretend  we  can  bind  you,  but  we  have  an  indif- 
putable  Right  to  prevent  the  executive  Branch 
of  our  Legiflature,  from  taking  Advantage  of 
the  Circumftance  of  being  alfo  the  executive 
Branch  of  your's,  in  order  to  acquire  a  Degree 
of  Power,  incompatible  with  the  Principles  of 
the  Conllitution. 

Will 
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Will  any  Man  alTert  that  this  Is  not  canfti- 
tutional  Dodrine  ?  Will  any  Man  aflert  that  it 
is  not  founded  equally  upon  the  Principles  of 
common  Senfe,  and  upon  the  great  Law  of  Self- 
prefervation  ?  Will  he  aflert  that  the  Connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  could 
exift  on  any  other  Terms,  confiftent  with  the 
Security  of  their  reciprocal  Liberty  ? 

Where  two  Parties  have  a  joint  Concern  in 
a  Property,  will  not  either  have  a  Right  to 
guard  againft  the  EfFedls  of  any  Mifcondudl  in 
the  other,  refpecfling  that  joint  Concern  ?— If 
one  of  the  Parties  fhould  clandeftinely  difpofe  of 
that  Property,  will  not  the  other,  who  was  not 
privy  to  the  Tranfadion,  have  a  Right  to  pre^- 
vent  the  Purchafer  from  taking  Poffcflion. 

TnisDodrlns  is  certainly  equally  applicable 
to  the  Parliaments  of  both  Kingdoms  -,  and  if  it 
has  not  equally  appeared  in  the  Condufl  of 
both,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  comparative 
Inferiority  of  Ireland,  in  Point  of  Wealth,- 
Strength,  and  Population,  which  would  have 
given  an  Air  of  Ridicule  to  any  Ad:  of  her 
Parliament,  tending  to  fecure  the  Balance  of 
Power  in  the  Conftitutions  of  both  Countries  j 
a  Duty  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  fo 
much  better  able  to  fulfil. 

Now, 
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NoWj  as  the  Mutiny  Bill  is,  in  Fad,  rather 
a  Queftion  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Crown,  than  between  the  LegiQature  and  the 
Subjeft,  it  confequcntly  relates  to  what  is  the 
joint  Ccncern  of  the  Parliaments  of  both  Coun- 
tries. It  is  for  this  Reafon,  I  have  faid,  that 
the  Inveftigation  of  this  Qiieftion  not  only  in- 
cludes the  firft  Principles  of  the  Conftitution, 
but  alfo  the  Nature  of  the  Connedion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  however  independent  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  Kingdoms  may  be  of  each 
other,  with  regard  to  their  feparate  Concerns, 
yet,  as  each  ought  certainly  to  be  poflelTed  of 
Means  to  prevent  the  Mifcondufl  of  the  other 
from '  affecting  their  joint  Concern,  I  have 
therefore  alfo  faid,  that,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  common  Liberty  of  both  Countries,  the 
very  Circumftance  of  their  having  but  one 
executive  Power  in  common,  neceflarily  cre- 
ates between  them,  with  refped  to  ihdiX.  joint 
Concern,  a  Sort  of  mutual  Dependence  upon 
each  other:  that  is,  though  one  Parliament 
may  make  an  unconftitutional  Grant  to  the 
Crown,  the  other  certainly  has  a  Right  to  pre- 
vent the  Crown  from  taking  Advantage  of 
fuch  Grant;  fo  that  the  Intentions  of  the  Graniors 
cannot  be  fulfilled  in  this  Inftance,  without  th« 
Confent  of  the  Parties,  who  are  equally  con- 
cerned 
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cerned  with  themlelves  in  the  Effecfls  of  th6 
Grant. 

It  is  in  this  Senfe,  and  in  this  Senfe  alone,  I 
have  faid  that  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  Coun- 
tries ought  to  be  a  Curb  upon  each  other. 

SuRELv,  this  Right  of  Controul  in  either 
Parliament,  to  be  exerted  only  over  a  common 
Concern,  is  nothing  more  than  adefenfive  Wea- 
pon, which  can  never  be  applied  toany  other  Pur- 
pofe,  than  that  of  preferving  common  Liberty. 

To  call,  therefore,  the  Exercife  of  fuch  si 
Right,  an  A6t  of  Power  in  one  Legiflature,  co- 
ercing the  Subjefts  of  another,  and  tending  to 
eftablifh  the  Supremacy  of  one  Parliament  over 
the  other,  is  an  Abufe  of  Terms,  and  a  Perver- 
fion  of  Reafon. 

I  HAVE  thought  it  necefTary  to  premife  thus 
much,  relative  to  the  Nature  of  the  Conneflion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  to 
remove  that  tender  Concern,  that  generous  Ap- 
prehenfion,  for  the  perilous  Situation,  in  which, 
according  to  fome  late  Writers,  our  Mutiny 
Bill  has  placed  the  Liberties  of  our  Sifter  King- 
dom. To  fhew  how  groundlefs  the  Idea  is, 
that  "hereafter,  if  the  Britifh  Parliament  fhould 
*'  attempt  to  controul  a  military  Prince,  by  the 

"  Power 
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Power  which  Ihe  conceives  is  referved  by  i;er 
^;7»«^/Mutiny  Bill,  her  IntenLionmay  h<:fruf* 
trated,  as  by  our  Law,  the  Britifh  Troops, 
illegal  in  England,  may  be  removed  to  Ire- 
land, and  kept  up  here  againft  her  ;  the  Li- 
mits lion  of  her  Law  is  rcpsakdy  \n  the  perpe- 
tual Duration  of  ours  j  its  Purpofe  Icji^  and 
this  liland  formed  into  an  immenfe  Barrack, 
to  accommodate  the  military  Ambition  of 
fo me  King,  in  Defiance  of  the  Brittp  Nation^ 
by  the  unconftitutional  Continuation,  and 
violent  Application  of  his  Army/' 


If  this  were  indeed  the  Cafe,  would  not 
Great  Britain  have  Reafon  to  curfe  her  Con- 
nexion with  this  Country  ? — That  Connexion 
which  could  enable  another  People  to  frujlrate 
her  Intentions,  defeat  her  Purpofes,  virtually  to 
repeal  her  Laws,  and  in  Defiance  of  the  Britifh 
Nation,  pour  an  armed  Force,  hoftile  to  their 
Liberties,  into  the  Heart  of  their  Country.—* 
Were  this  the  Cafe,  could  there  be  a  fcronger- 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Supremacy  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  an  Argument  founded  on 
the  Necejfity  of  the  Thing  ? 

But  fortunately  this  is  not  the  Cafe  •,  Great 
Britain,  in  her  Connexion  with  Ireland,  never 
intended  to  part  with  the  Guardianlhip  of  her 
Liberty  out  of  her  own  Hands  •,  (he  never  de- 
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figned  that   Britiih  Freedom  fhould  be  up- 
held by  the  Virtue  of  a  foreign  Parliament. 
And   more  fortunately  for  this  Country,  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  pofTeffed  of 
conftitutional  Means, fully  adequate  to  thePre- 
fervation  of  their  Liberties,  from  any  Dangers 
that  might  arife  from  the  Connexion  between  the 
Sifter  Kingdoms,  without  having  Recourfe  to 
the  Claim  of  Supremacy;  theNecelTity  of  which 
the  Paflages  I  have  quoted  tend  lb  ftrongly  to 
eftablifli:  they  pofTefs  Powers  of  fufficient  Effi- 
cacy to  prcferve  their  own,  withoutinvading  the 
Rights  of  others  ;  they  forefaw  the  Danger  to 
which  a  federal  Connexion  with  any  Country 
might  expofe  them,  and  wifely  guarded  againffc 
it  i  they  ftipulated  with  their  own   executive 
Power,  that  in  the  Country  with  which  they 
vf  ere  joined  in  a  federal  Union,  he  Ihould  only 
maintain  a  fpecific  Number  of  Troops.— 

Whoever  has  paid  the  nighteft  Attention  to 
the  Arguments  I  have  already  adduced  upon 
this  Subjeft,  muft  be  convinced  they  had  a 
Right  to  do  fo— muft  be  convinced,  that  when 
they  limited  King  William,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Number  of  Troops  they  v/ould  allow  him  to 
keep  in  this  Country,  they  afled  upon  the  fun- 
damental Principles  of  the  Connexion  fubfifting 
between  the  two,Kingdoms  •,  upon  Principles 
that  are  ftill,  and  ever  ought  to  be  in  Force. 

3  If 
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If  we  do  not  admit  this,  we  mufi  admit  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Britifn  Parliament  ;  the  Ar- 
gument may  be  very  fhortly  and  fimply  ilated, 
fo  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  plaineft  Un- 
derflandine:."— • 


'D* 


The  Britifli  Parliament  have  unqueftionably 
a  Right  to  preferve  their  own  Conftitution  them- 
felves ;  but  that  Conftitution  may  be  endan- 
gered by  the  Mifcondnd  of  another  Parliament, 
becaufe,  as  there  is  but  cne  common  executive 
Power  to  both  Parliaments,  either  might  at  their 
Option  fo  increafe  that  Power^  as  to  endanger 
the  Liberties  of  the  other.— How  then  is  the 
Britilh  Parliament  to  guard  againft  this  Dan- 
ger ?  There  are  but  two  pofTible  Modes,  and 
I  defy  any  Man  to  point  out  a  third,  by  which 
they  can  guard  themfelves  againft  it.  They 
muft  either  immediately  controul  the  Adls  of 
the  other  Parliament,  that  is,  they  muft  aflert  a 
Supremacy  over  them,  or— they  muft  prevent 
their  own  executive  Power  from  availing  him- 
felfoffuchAdls. 

If  therefore  their  unqueftionable  Right  to 
preferve  their  own  Conftitution  themfelves,  can 
be  carried  into  Effeft  only  in  two  Ways, 
and  that  we  wholly  refufe  to  fubmit  to 
i:heir  having  Recourfe  to  one  of  them,  we 
G  2  muft 
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muft  of  NecefTity  allow  them  to  refort  to  the 
other.-— 

But  why  fhould  they  not  refort  to  it  ? — I  con- 
ceive that  thefe  two  Modes,  by  which  the  Britifli 
Parliament  may  guard  againftthe  EfFedts  v/hich 
theMifconduifl  of  another  Parliament  may  have 
upon  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  are  eflentially 
different  in  their  Nature. — I  conceive  that  the 
one,  would  be  a  Ufurpation  of  the  Rights  of 
our  Parliament  j  the  other,  a  conftitutional  Ex- 
ertion of  their  own  indifputable  Right,  to  limit 
their  own  executive  Power. 

I  AM  therefore  iurprifed,  in  the  following  Paf- 
fage,  to  find  thefe  two  Modes  of  preferving 
common  Liberty  fo  completely  confounded  : 

"  Nor  will  the  Britifh  Minifter  be  able  to 
"  prove  this  Bill  innoxious  to  England,  by 
"  Hating  the  Ad  of  William,  enlarged  by  the 
*'  8th  of  this  Reign,  impoftng  on  Ireland  an 
"  Army  not  exceeding  15,000  Men;  for, 
"  though  in  the  Britifh  Senate,  the  Minifter 
"  may  alTert  the  Validity  of  fuch  A£is  of  Power, 
"  and  maintain  the  Supremacy  of  the  Britifh 
"  Parliament  to  en/lave  Ireland,  &;c." 

So  that  when  the  Englifh  Parliament  faid  to 
William,  "  We  will  not  fuffer  jou  to  keep  an 
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Army  of  more  than  12,000  Men." — This  was 
impofing  an  Army  of  12,000  Men  upon  Ire- 
land ! — When  the  Engliih  Parliament  faid  to 
William,  "  You  who  are  the  executive  Branch 
of  our  Legiflature,  fhall  not,  on  Account  of 
your  being  alfo  the  executive  Branch  of  the 
Legiflature  of  Ireland,  derive  from  that  Cir- 
cumftance  a  Degree  of  Power,  that  may  over- 
turn the  Liberties  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of 
England  alfo"— This  was  an  A6t  of  Power  in 
the  Englifh  Parliament,  to  maintain  their  Su- 
premacy over,  and  enflave  Ireland  !— 

The  Fa(5t  is,  that  neither  the  Aft  of  William, 
nor  that  of  the  8th  of  this  Reign,  impofed^  or 
could  have  impofed  a  fingle  Soldier  upon  this 
Country, 

Upon  the  late  Augmentation  of  the  Irifh 
Army,  the  Britifh  Parliament  did  nothing  more 
than  permit  their  Sovereign,  as  their  own  exe- 
cutive Power,  to  have  a  larger  Army  in  ano- 
ther Country  than  they  had  hitherto  allowed 
him  ;  but  his  obtaining  the  additional  Troops, 
refted  wholly  with  the  Irilh  Parliament  -,  and 
their  Confent  was  as  neceflary  for  that  Purpofe, 
as  that  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  had  previoufly 
been,  to  authorifethe  executive  Power  of  Great 
Britain  to  receive  fuch  an  Addition  of  Strength 
%i  the  Hands  of  another  People. 

G  ^  It 
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It  is  indeed  aftoniihing  how  totally  ignorant 
Writers  of  every  Defcription,  on  this  Subje(St, 
appear  to  have  been,  of  the  true  Nature  of  the 
Englifh  Statute  the  loth  William  III. 

Says  one  of  the  Advocates  for  our  Mutiny- 
Bill,  "  It  was  a  galling  Circumftance  of  our 
"  abjeft  Condition,  that  the  Army  in  this 
"  Kingdom,  fupported  by  its  Revenues,  was 
"  not  an  Irifh  Army,  but  an  Army  of  Eng- 
''  lifi  Injlitution  and  Government,  quartered 
*'  upon  us  without  even  iht  Ceremony  or  Dignity 
*'  of  a  Britifh  A<5t  of  Parliament,  but  by  a  ne- 
'*  gatively  permijfive  Claufe  2i\ont  in  the  Englifh 
!'  Statute  loth  William  III," 

What  Dignity  the  Author  could  difcover  in 
our  having  an  Army  of  Englip  Injlitution  quar- 
tered upon  us,  by  a  Britilh  A61  of  Parliament, 
J  know  not  -,  but  if  this  had  really  been  done, 
we  certainly  fhould  have  been  treated  with  very 
little  Ceremony. 

But  the  Fa<^  is,  that  nothing  could  tend 
more  fully  to  illuftrate  the  Truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  refpe<fting  the  Neceflity  which  arifes 
from  the  very  Nature  of  the  Connexion  between 
the  two  Kingdoms,  that  the  Parliaments  of  each 
{hould,  through  the  Medium  of  their  common 
e;^ecutive  Power,  be  reciprocally  a  Check  upon 

each 
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each  other,  in  order  to  preferve  their  common 
Liberty,  than  the  very  PafTage  I  have  quoted, 
and  in  which  the  Author  imagined  he  was  Hat- 
ing a  Grievance. 

Had  the  Englifh  Parliament  pafTed  an  AS:, 
to  compel  Ireland  to  maintain  an  Army  of 
12,000  Men,  for  the  Service  of  King  William, 
then  indeed  the  Army  would  have  been  oi  Eng- 
UJh  Inflitution,  then  indeed  they  would  have  ex- 
ceeded their  Powers  -,  they  would  have  invaded 
our  Rights,  and  dcilroyed  our  Liberties.  It  was 
happy  therefore,  that  there  was  neither  the  Ce- 
remony  nor  the  Dignity  of  fuch  an  Ad:.— But 
what  was  it  they  did  ? — They  inferted  only  a 
mgati'vely  permijftve  Claufe  in  the  Aft,  by  which 
they  permitted  their  Sovereign  to  have  an  Army 
not  exceeding  12,000  Men  in  Ireland  •,  but  it 
was  left  to  our  Parliament  to  determine,  whe- 
ther they  would  grant  to  him  fuch  an  Army  or 
not.— The  Army  was  therefore  o'i  JriJJj  Inflitu- 
tion—A  negatively  permtjf.vc  Claule  could  not 
inftitute  an  Army  \  this  was  only  to  be  done 
by  an  operative  A€t  of  Coercion ;  it  was  left  to 
the  Irifh  Parliament  to  take  that  Office  upon 
themfelves,  if  they  thought  proper ;  and  to 
call  a  Permiflion  given  to  one  Party,  a  coercive 
A6t  towards  another,  is  as  great  a  Blunder  in 
Idea,  as  it  is  a  Solecifm  in  Language. 

G  4  Suppose 
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Suppose  the  executive  Power  of"  Great  Brl-r 
tain  wiflied  to  borrow  a  certain  Number  of 
Troops  from  an  Ally — Though  the  Britilh  Par- 
liament were  not  to  pay  thoie  Troops,  he  cer- 
tainly couid  not  borrow  them  without  the  Con- 
fent  of  Parliament,  who,  as  certainly,  would 
have  a  Rigiv;  to  limit  alfo  their  Number. 

Would  the  Permiffion  here  granted  by  the- 
Britifh  Parliament  to  their  Sovereign,  to  bor- 
row fuch  Troops,  be  any  Obligation  on  the 
foreign  Ally  to  lend  ihem  ?— Would  their  hav- 
ing limited  the  Number  their  own  Sovereign 
fhould  borrow,  be  confidered  by  the  foreign 
Ally,  as  an  Invafion  of  his  Sovereign's  Rights, 
becaufe  it  happened  at  the  fame  Time  to  limit 
the  Number  he  was  to  lend  ?— Mod  certainly 
not.  Upon  the  fame  Principle,  when  the  Britifh. 
Parliament  inferted  ih^  negatively  permijjive  Clattfe 
in  quellion,  into  the  loth  William  III.  they 
did  not  exceed  their  Powers,  they  did  not  infti- 
tute  an  Irifh  Army,  they  did  not  invade  our  Ui- 
berties, — but  they  did  what  they  had  an  un- 
queftionable  Right  to  do — they  limited  their 
own  executive  Power. 

They  told  their  Sovereign,  "  Whatever 
Number  of  I'roops  the  Irifh  Parliament  may 
be  difpofed  to  grant  you,  we  do  not  think  it 
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confiftent  with  our  Liberties,  that  you  fliould 
take  more  than  12,000  Men. — They  may  grant 
you  100,000  if  they  think  proper,  but  as  long 
as  you  are  the  executive  Power  of  our  free  Con- 
ftitution,  you  mult  not  accept  of  chem."— • 
And  by  this  Condud,  I  aflert,  while  they 
guarded  their  own  Liberties,  they  eventually 
provided  for  the  Security  of  ours. 

When  indeed  they  went  a  Step  farther,  and 
pretended  to  legiflate  for  that  Army  they  nei- 
ther inftituted  nor  paid,  nor  could  have  given 
Birth  to,  they  exceeded  their  Powers  ;  they  de- 
parted from  the  Meaning  and  Spirit  of  the  loth 
William  III.  which  goes  no  farther,  than  to  Hate 
what  mull  be  the  fundamental  Principle  of  the 
Connexion  between  the  two  Countries,  viz. 
"  That  the  Parliaments  of  each  ought  to  have 
"  an  eventual  Check  upon  each  other,  founded 
"  in  the  Right  indifputably  poflefled  by  both, 
"  to  prevent  their  common  executive  Power, 
"  from  availing  himfelf,  with  regard  to  Points 
"  relating  to  their  common  Liberty,  of  the 
"  Folly  or  Venality  of  either."— 

This  Right  is  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  two  Countries,  and  apper- 
tains equally  to  the  Parliaments  of  both. — 

It  can  never  be  made  to  extend  its  Limits, 

for 
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for  thefe  are  too  diftinflly  marked — A  Right 
in  both  Parliaments  to  fet  Bounds  to  the  Power 
of  their  common  Sovereign,  can  never  be  con- 
Itrued  into  a  Right  in  either  to  bind  the  other 
—  It  can  never  amount  to  more,  than  a  Means 
enjoyed  by  both,  of  fruftrating  any  weak  or 
finiftcr  Ad  in  either,  tending  to  injure  their 
common  Liberty. 

By  this  Means  the  Conftitutions  of  both 
Countries  derive  additional  Strength,  inftead 
of  being  expofed  to  Danger,  from  the  Con- 
nexion between  them — By  this  Means  the  Cor- 
ruption of  one  Parliament,  cannot  deflroy,  but 
the  Virtue  of  one  Parliament,  may  preferve  the 
Conflitution  of  both. 

The  Temples  of  Britifh  and  of  Irifli  Li- 
berty, are  connected  by  an  Arch,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  Buttrefs  to  fupport  both  Edifices, 
even  after  the  Pillars  of  either  Ihall  have  been 
fapped. 

I  HAVE  now,  I  hope,  removed  at  leall  one 
Ground  of  Objedtion  to  the  Irifh  Mutiny  Bill 
—I  mean  the  Danger  to  which  it  has  been  pre- 
fumed  it  expofes  the  Liberties  of  Great  Britain ; 
for  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  made  out,  that 
the  A6t  of  the  loth  of  William  the  III.  enlarged 
by  the  8th  of  the  prefent  Reign,  is  founded 

upon 
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upon  a  Principle  neceflarily  growing  out  of 
the  Connexion  between  the  Sifter  Kingdoms, 
and  which  is  ftill,  and  ought   ever  to  be  m 
Force. 

A  PRiNciPLi  which  has  no  Relation  whatfo- 
cver,  to  the  aflumed  Supremacy  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament-,  fo  that  we  may  admit  the  one  in 
its  fuUett  Latitude,  at  the  fame  Time  that  w? 
wholly  deny  the  other. 

I  SHALL  at  prefent  confider  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
merely  with  refpeft  to  ourfelves. 

We  have  in  common  with  Great  Britain, 
thofe  Dangers  to  apprehend,  which  may  arife 
to  our'Liberty  from  the  internal  Corruption  of 
our  Conftitution:  But  we  have  long  had  an 
Evil  to  contend  againft,  peculiar  to  ourfelves, 
and  infinitely  more  fatal  in  its  Confequences, 
even  than  that  Corruption, 

The  Efi^eds  of  this,  would  be  remote;  thofe 
of  the  Power  afliimed  over  us,  were  imme- 
diate-^'vl  Power  which  had  pared  us  to  the 
Quick— which  did  not  indeed  corrupt  our  Con- 
ftitution, but  which  overthrew  it — and  which, 
if  carried  to  the  Extent  whereof  it  was  capable, 
would  have  left  us  no  Rights,  no  Privileges,  no 
JLiberty. '_    j 
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To  free  ourl'elves  entirely  from  this  imme- 
diate and  prefTing  Evil,  was  certainly,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  our  firft  Objed — And  our 
mod  efTedual,  if  not  only  Method,  of  obtaining 
that  Objeft,  was,  to  extirpate  every  Inftance 
of  the  Operation  of  the  Power  by  which  we 
were  aggrieved. 

Bt  leaving  no  Inftance  of  the  Operation  of 
that  Power,  we  laid  the  Ground- work  for  eftab- 
lifhing  the  Principle  "that  it  ought  not  to  ope- 
rate at  all." — ^— 

Nay  the  very  Circumftance  of  there  being 
no  Inftance  left  of  its  Operation,  muft,  of  it- 
felf,  grow  and  ripen  into  the  Principle  we  feek 
to  eftablifh. 

On  the  other  Hand,  were  a  fingle  Inftance, 
however  trivial,  fuffered  to  remain,  we  ftiould 
be  expofed  to  all  the  Confequences  of  having 
the  contrary  Principle  maintained  againft  us.— 

It  would  be  permitting  a  trifling  Aperture  in 
a  Dam  to  remain  unclofed,  thro'  wij*J€h  the 
fmalleft  Stream  might  prepare  the  Way  to  an 
Inundation.     '    ■ 

For  thefe  Reafons  did  the  Mutiny  Bill  in 
Reality  carry  with  it  the  Seed  and  Germ  of  all 
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thofe  MIfchlefs,  which  fome  are  fo  fond  of  at- 
tributing to  it ;  yet  ftill  a  defedive  Mutiny 
Bill  of  our  own,  which  at  the  word  could  only 
endanger  our  Conftitution,  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  molT:  perfed  one  that  could  be  devifed, 
if  founded  on  an  Authority  that  might  either 
leave  us  no  Conftitution,  or  a  Conftitution  held 
only  during  Pleafure. 

The  having  therefore  any  Mutiny  Bill  at  all 
of  our  own,  was  our  firft  Objeflj  the  Nature 
of  that  Bill  could  only  be  a  fecondary  Conii- 
deration. 

But  let  us  examine  whether  this  Bill  be 
really  of  fo  dangerous  a  Tendency,  as  by  fomc 
it  is  conceived  to  be. 

The  three  great  Objedions  to  our  Mutiny 
Bill,  are,  the  Points  in  which  it  differs  from 
that  of  Great  Britain  : 

I  ft.  The  OmifTion  of  the  Preamble,  declar- 
ing the  great  Charter  of  Liberty. 

2d.  The  Number  of  Troops  being  left  un- 
defined. 

3d.  The  Want  of  a  Claufe  to  limit  its  Du« 
ration. 

In 
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In  Anfwer  to  thefirfl:  Objedion,  I  fliall  ontf 
obferve,  that  before  we  condemn  the  OmifTion 
of  the  Preamble  in  our  Mutiny  Bill,  we  fhould 
confider  the  Nature  of  the  Jundure,  and  all  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Times,  when  the  Britifh 
Mutiny  Bill  was  firft  enaded. — We  (hould  draw 
a  fair  Comparifon  between  that  Junfture,  and 
the  prefent  Period,  in  order  to  fee  whether  fuch 
Preamble  be  as  requifite  now  to  our  Mutiny 
Bill,  as  it  was  thenvo  the  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill. 

The  firll  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill  was  cnaded  the 
ill  Year  of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  enacted 
immediately  after  the  Expulfion  of  an  arbitrary 
Prince,  who  had  maintained  an  Army  of  30,000 
Men  by  his  own  Authority  •,  it  was  enafted 
immediately  after  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
declares,  "  a  Handing  Army  without  Confent 
"  of  Parliament  is  againft  Law  •,"  it  was  enabl- 
ed, therefore,  before  that  Principle  could  have- 
taken  Root  among  the  People,  and  confe- 
quently  it  could  not  have  been  too  frequently 
impreiTed  upon  them,  particularly  as  the  pre- 
ceding Reigns  had  accuftomed  them  to  the  di- 
rect Violation  of  it  j  it  was  enafled  immedi- 
ately after  a  new  Settlement  of  the  Conftitution, 
before  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Liberty 
eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution,  could  have  had 
Time  to  become  moulded  into  the  Opinions 
and  Habits  of  the  Nationc 

Under 
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Under  fuch  Circumftances,  the  Preamble  to 
the  Englifh  Mutiny  Bill,  was  not  only  proper, 
but  in  fome  Degree  requifite  •,  it  was  neceflary 
to  remind  a  Prince,  whofe  immediate  Predecef- 
for  maintained  an  Army  of  30,000  Men,  with- 
out the  Confent  of  Parliament,  that  this  was 
illegal  •,  it  was  neceflary  to  remind  a  People, 
accuftomed  to  this  Violation  of  their  Liberties, 
that  it  was  unconftitutional. 

And  this  Preamble  having  once  gained  a 
Place  in  the  Britifli  Mutiny  Bill,  it  was  very 
natural,  though  not  very  ncceflfary,  that  it 
Ihould  preferve  that  Place  in  the  fubfequent 
Renewals  of  the  Bill.-— — 

Let  us  compare  then  the  Period  to  which 
I  allude,  v/ith  the  prefent  Junflure,  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  enadt,  for  the  firfl:  Time,  a 
Mutiny  Bill  of  our  own.  Do  they  refemble 
each  other  in  the  fmalleft  Particular? — I  would 
not  wade  the  Time  of  the  Reader  in  provino- 
that  they  do  not— I  would  not  wafte  his  Time 
to  prove,  that  fmce  the  Revolution,  our  graci- 
ous Sovereigns  have  not  attempted  to  keep  an 
Army  on  Foot  without  Confent  of  Parliament 
—To  prove  that  every  Man  in  this  Country  is 
convinced  that  this  would  be  illegal — To  prove 
that  the  facred  Principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

«re. 
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are,   at  the  prefent  Period,  engraved  in  the 
Heart  of  every  Irifhman. 

If  therefore  noneof  thofe  Circumftances  now 
exifl,  which  rendered  the  Preamble  neceiTary  to 
the  firft  Englifli  Mutiny  Bill,  I  really  cannot 
think  it  any  very  great  Defefl  in  ours,  that 
fuch  Preamble  fhould  have  been  omitted. 

The  fecond  Objection  is,  that  by  our  Mutiny 
Bill,  the  Number  of  Troops  is  left  undefined. 

Their  Number  is  certainly  left  undefined 
by  that  Bill,  and  for  this  plain  Reafon — their 
Number  was  already  fixed  by  our  own  Parlia- 
ment, even  were  the  Principle  of  the  loih  of 
William  III.  wholly  out  of  the  Queilion. 

In  the  Year  1769,  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
as  may  be  feen  by  their  Journals,  voted, 

ift.  That  12,000  effeftive  Men  are  necef- 
fary  to  be  mahuained  within  this  Kingdom,  for 
its  Defence. 

2d.  That  3,235  Men  be  raifed  and  continued 

for  two  Tears  (only),  from  the  ill  of  January, 

1770,  to  the  2iil  of  December,  1771,  fo  as  to 

increafe  the  Forces  upon  the  Eltabliihment  of 

this  Kingdom  to  15,235  effedive  Men. 
«    • 

By 
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By  this  we  fee,  that  a  long  Time  previous  to 
our  Mutiny  Bill,  the  Army  had  not  only  a  le- 
gal Exiftence  in  this  Kingdom,  but  its  precife 
Numbers  were  afcertained  by  Parliament ',  and 
as  the  Confent  of  Parliament  was  then  neceflary 
for  the  additional  3,235  Men,  fo  the  Confentof 
Parliament  muft  now  be  equally  neceflary,  not 
only  for  the  Addition  of  a  fingle  Soldier  to  the 
Eftablifhment,  but  alfo  to  the  Continuation  of 
thofe  already  upon  it. 

Since  therefore  our  Army  was  already  pre- 
cifely  limited,  in  Point  of  Number,  by  Autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  to  have  again  limited  them 
in  our  Mutiny  Bill,  would  have  been  not  only 
fuperfluous,  but  improper ;  it  would  have  ar- 
gued, that  the  former  Limitation,  by  Autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  was  not  fufficient,  and  if 
that  Principle  were  to  be  admitted,  there  would 
indeed  be  an  End  of  the  Conllitution. 

Now,  the  Number  of  the  Army  is  limited  in 
the  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill,  and  that  for  the  dired 
contrary  Reafon  that  it  is  not  fo  in  ours.  Pre- 
vious to  our  Mutiny  Bill,  our  Army,  had  al- 
ready a  legal  Exiftence,  and  its  Numbers  were 
already  afcertained.— Previous  to  the  Britifh 
Mutiny  Bill,  the  Britilli  Army  had  no  legal 
Exiftence,  nor  could  confequently  their  Num- 
ber be  limited. 

H  If 
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If  we  confult  the  Journals  of  their  Hcufe  of 
Commons,  or  their  Statutes,  we  fliali  no  where 
find  their  Army  either  authorifed  or  limited, 
fave  only  in  their  Mutiny  Bill  ;  to  which  fuch 
Limitation  was  for  that  Reafon  eflentially  ne- 
ceflfary,  while,  for  the  contrary  Reafon,  viz. 
*'  that  our  Army  was  already  authorifed  and 
**  limited,"  it  was  not  at  all  fo  to  ours. 

The  third  and  laft  Objeflion,  is  the  Want  of 
aClaufe  to  limit  the  Duration  of  our  Mutiny 
Bill.  I  am  convinced  the  'Title  of  the  Britifii 
Mutiny  Bill  has  contributed  in  no  fmall  Degree 
to  mifleadour  Speculators  on  this  Subjeft.  Had 
it  been  ftyled,  as  with  Propriety  it  might  have 
been,— yf«  A^  to  authorife  the  Crown  to  keep  an 
Army  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  for  regulating  the  Num- 
bers^ and  limiting  the  Duration  of  that  Anny,  it 
would  be  obvious  to  every  Man,  that  fuch  an 
A(5t  could  only  have  a  limited  Period  to  ope- 
rate^otherwife  it  would  have  eftablifhed  a  per- 
petual (landing  Army  ;  and  what  related  to  the 
Punifhment  of  Mutiny  and  Defertion  in  that 
Army,  being  Claufes  in  a  limited  Ad,  they, 
for  that  Reafon,  could  have  no  longer  Dura- 
tion than  the  Law  itfelf,  of  which  they  formed 
a  Part. 

But  it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  thofe  Claufes 

of  Regulation  formed  a  diftind  Ad,  which  nei- 

2  ther 
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ther  legalized   an   Army,  nor   afcertained  its 
Numbers  or  Duration,  thofe  Objeds   having 
been  already  provided  for,  duly  afcertained, 
and  limited  by  a  previous  A(5t  of  the  Legifla- 
tiire,  I  fay,  it  is  equally  evident  that  fuch  an  Aft 
of  Regulation,  which  would  be  in  Stridnefs  ^ 
Mutiny  Bill,  and  nothing  more,  need  not  have 
any  particular  Period  fixed  for  its  Duration ; 
becaule,  as  it  would  be  fimply  a  Law  of  Regu- 
lation, it  could  have  no  longer  Exigence  than 
the  Obje(5l  it  was  to  regulate  j  confequently  it 
would  become  a  dead  Letter,  the  Moment  that 
Objeft  ceafed.     And  every  Limitation  of  the 
Objeft  it  was  to  regulate,    muft  equally  affe<5t 
that  Law,  although  it  contained  no  exprefs 
Claufe,for  the  Purpofe. 

The  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill  is  therefore  to  be 
confidered  in  two  Lights  :  Itsjfr/?,  and  moft 
important  Objefl,  (though  it  does  not  derive  its 
Title  from  that  Objefl)  is  in  Faft  to  legalize  an 
Army — to  enable  the  Crown  to  keep  a  certain 
and  confiderable  Number  of  Troops,  and  to 
permit  thofe  Troops  to  continue  for  a  flated 
Time.— 

Ixsfecond  Obj?6l  is,  fimply  to  reo;ulate  thofe 
Troops  thusprevioufiy  legalized,  and  limited  in 
Number  and  Duration.  From  this  \i^  Objeift 
it  derives  its  Title,  becaufe  the  Claules  relped- 

H  2  ing 
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ing  it,  form  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  Part 
of  the  Ad. — 

The  Britifli  Mutiny  Bill  is  confequently  a 
Law  oi Creation,  zsv^tWzsoi Regulation,  becaufe 
it  is  by  this  Law  alone  that  the  Crown  is  autho- 
riled  to  keep  a  fingle  Soldier;  and  it  is  on  the 
firfl  Account,  becaufe  it  creates  the  Objedl  to  be 
regulated,  that  it  has  been  limited  in  Duration. 

Now,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  our 
Army  is  legalized  and  their  Number  limited, 
independently  of  our  Mutiny  Bill.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  Doubt  but  that  the  Duration  of  that 
Army,  conftitutionally  depends  upon  the  Will 
of  Parliament. — 

It  is  true,  that  the  whole  of  our  Army  is  not 
exprefsly  limited  in  Point  of  Duration,  though 
it  is  in  Point  of  Number.  That  Part  however 
which  continues  under  the  tacit  AfTent  of  Par- 
liament, is  too  inconfiderable  to  endanger  our 
Liberties. 

I  GRANT  that  the  Power  of  the  Sword  is  Ir- 
mlted  on  the  fame  Principle  as  that  of  a  Money 
Bill.  But,  as  in  Great  Britain,  though  Supplies 
are  never  granted  for  more  than  one  Year,  they 
have  thought  proper  to  fettle  upon  the  Sove- 
reign a  Revenue  for  Life,  fufficient  to  maintain 

the 
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the  royal  Dignity,  but  not  fo  confiderable  as  to 
endanger  the  Conftitution  -,  fo  we  in  Ireland 
have  fuffered  a  certain  Number  of  Troops, 
amounting  only  to  12,000  Men,  to  continue 
without  fpecifically  limiting  their  Duration, 
conceiving  them  to  be  fufEcient  to  prefervethe 
internal  Peace  of  the  Country  •,  but  wholly  ina- 
dequate to  effect  any  Thing  againft  her  Liberty. 
We  have  however,  at  the  fame  Time,  taken 
Care,  that  any  Addition  to  thofe  12,000  Men 
fliall  be  limited  in  Point  of  Duration^  as  well  as 
Number.  Accordingly,  the  late  Augmentation 
^^  3'>'^35  Men,  was  exprefsly  limited  to  two 
Years,  and  the  fpecific  Confent  of  Parliament 
muft  be  obtained  every  two  Years  for  their 
Continuation. 

Thus  we  fee  that  in  Ireland  our  Army  was  al- 
ready legalized  by  Parliament,  its  Numbers 
were  already  limited,  and  the  Limitation  in 
Point  of  Time  was  for  a  Part  of  that  Army,  as 
well  as  every  future  Addition  to  it,  effectually 
provided  for. 

It  would  have  been  ridiculous  then,  if  our 
Mutiny  Bill  had  been  an  Act  to  do  what  had 
been  already  done — if  it  had  been  an  "  J^7  to 
autborife  the  Crown  to  keep  an  Army  (already  le- 
galized )/?r  regulating  its  Numbers^  (already  re- 
gulated) and  limiting  its  Duration^  (already  afcer- 
H  3  tained^ 
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tained) — -confequently  our  Mutiny  Bill  coul4 
have  but  oneObjeft, — fimply,  the  Government 
of  the  Army.  It  could  only  be  a  Law,  not  like 
the  Britilh  Mutiny  Bill,  both  o{  Creation  and  of 
Regulation,  but  a  Law  merely  of  Regulation. 

All  thofeCircumftanceswere  therefore  want- 
ing to  our  Mutiny  Bill,  which  rendered  the  Li- 
mitation of  it  neceflary,  but  unfortunately  it  had 
the  fame  Title  with  the  Britifh  Bill,  by  which 
Means  two  Bills  very  different  in  their  Natures, 
have  by  fome  Writers  been  llrangely  con- 
founded. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  their  Mode  of  reafon- 
ing: — Becaufethe  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill,  by  an  ^x- 
■prefs  Claufe^  creates  an  Army — ergo,  the  Irifh 
Mutiny  Bill  having  710  fuch  Clcmfe,  likewife  cre- 
ates one.  Becaufe  the  Britifh  Mutiny  Bill  grants, 
by  an  exprefs  Claufe^  a  certain  fixed  Number  of 
Troops  to  the  Crown— 'ergo,  the  Irifh  Mutiny 
Bill,  having  no  Claufe  granting  a  fingle  Soldier^ 
'*  leaves  the  Number  of  Forces  in  the  Breaft  of 
"  his  Majefly."  And  becaufe  the  Britifh  Mutiny 
Bill,  by  an  exprefs  Claufe^  grants  an  Army  to  the 
Crown  for  the  Space  of  a  Tear^ — ergo,  the  Irifh 
Mutiny  Bill,  having  no  Claufe  granting  a  fmgk 
Soldier  for  a  fingle  Bay  ^  eflablifhes  an  Army  to 
Perpetuity.  And  all  this  has  been  done  by  the 
Irilii  Mutiny  Bill,  becaufe  thofe  Claufes  are  not 

to 
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to  be  found  in  it,  which,  had  they  been  there, 
might  poflibly  have  produced  thofe  Effefts, 
fuppofing  it  had  in  that  Cafe  been  unh'mited. 

To  conclude  therefore,  becaufe  the  Britifli 
Mutiny  Bill  has  certain  Claufes  which  v/ould 
render  the  Perpetuity  of  it  dangerous,  and  the 
Limitation  of  it  ncceflary ;  that  the  Iriih  Mu- 
tiny Bill,  becaufe  it  is  without  thofe  Claufes, 
mud  alfo  be  limited,  is  a  Species  of  Logic  pe- 
culiar to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  animad- 
verted upon  this  Bill.     It  is  fcarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived how  it  was  pofTible  to  confound  a  Law, 
\  which  only  regulates  an  ObjccSt  previoufly  cre- 
ated and  limited  by  another  Authority,  with 
one,  which  hoxhcreating  and  regulating  the Ob- 
jed:,  n^uft  of  courfe  alfo  limit  it. 

Yet  this  has  been  done  by  the  Opponents  of 
our  Mutiny  Bill.  They  have  applied  every  Argu- 
jnent  that  could  be  urged  againft  the  Perpetuity 
of  a  Law  which  created  a  dangerous  Objeft,  to  the 
Perpetuity  of  a  Law  which  was  only  to  regulate 
an  Objed  already  created,  afcertained,  and  li- 
mited by  our  Parliament. 

We  are  entertained  however  with  a  melan- 
choly Catalogue  of  the  Mifchiefs  that  are  likely 
toenfuefromourMutiny  Bill's  being  perpetual, 
H  4  and 
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and  that  confequently  the  limiting  of  its  Du- 
ration, would  effectually  guard  againft  them. 

Let  us  fee,  admitting  the  PofTibility  of  fuch 
Mifchiefs  arifing  from  that  Bill,  what  Effe6t  its 
Limitation  would  have. 

We  are  told,  that  by  this  Bill  we  "  arm  the 
*'  Claims  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  with  a  per- 
"  petual  Law  for  the  Regulation  and  Accom- 
*'  modationof  any  indefinite  Numberof Troops 
*'  his  Majelly  is  pleafed  to  keep  up  in  Ireland, 
"  &c.  &c.    So  that  by  this  pernicious  Bill,  the 
*'  (Britifli)  Minifter,  a  foreign  and  contemptu- 
**  oils  Charader,  in  a  fafe  anddiftant  Capacity, 
*'  free  from  the  Controul  of  an  expirable  Au- 
"  thority,  may  fend  into  this  Country  any  Num- 
*'  ber  of  Troops  which  the  Return  of  his  Pride 
*'  may  require,  the  colleded  Strength  of  the 
**  Empire,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  War,  jChall  be 
"  able  to  furnifh,  and  he  may  billet  them  upon 
"  you  in  execution  of  any  Projedt  of  Power,  or 
*'  Avarice,  or  Revenge,   to  collect  a   Britifh 
"  Tax,    or  difperfe  an  Irifh  AfTociation,   or 
"  trample  on  an  Irifh  Spirit." 

I  HAVE  already  fliewn  that  this  Law  gives  no 
Right  to  the  Crown  to  keep  up  an  indefinite 
Number  of  Troops  in  this  Country  j  I  might  alfo 
pbfcrve,  that  any  Danger  to  be  apprehended 

from^ 
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from  the  Britifh  Parliament,  is  recurring  to  the 
old  Queftion  of  Force.  1  hat  it  is  a  Contin- 
o-ency,  againfb  which  no  Provifion  could  be 
made  by  Laws,  and  is  efFednally  to  be  pro- 
vided againft  only  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation. 

But  I  will  admit  the  Author's  Suppofition, 
that  hereafter  the  Minifter  may  fend  as  power- 
ful an  Army  into  this  Country  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  and  that  he  will  do  fo  in  order  to  en- 
force the  Claims  of  the  Britilh  Parliament ;  to 
colleft,  for  Inftance,  a  Britidi  Tax. 

We  will  fuppofe  then,  that  for  this  Purpofc 
an  Army  of  50,000  Tvlen  (for  a  fmaller  Number 
would  fcarcely  effe6t  it)  is  fent  into  this  Coun- 
try;  'what  are  the  Means  pointed  out  by  the 
Author,  by  which  wefliould  avert  the  impend- 
ing Storm  ? Why  truly,  if  our  Mutiny  Bill 

had  been  a  limited  one,  and  that  the  50,000 
Men  fhould  come,  (not  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
two  Years,  during  which,  at  all  Events,  our 
Mutiny  Bill  would  have  been  in  Force,  but) 
juft  at  that  particular  Point  of  Time,  when  it 
was  near  expiring-,  then  indeed  our  Parlia- 
ment's refufing  to  renew  that  Bill,  would,  of  it- 
felf,  have  fuch  wonderful  Ffficacy,  that  the 
50,000  Men  would  mimcdiately  difperfe,  or 
return  as  they  came.  For,  fays  the  Author, 
^he  A(^  which  kcpc  them  together  would  liave 

expired  y 
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expired ;  fo  that  an  Army  of  Aliens,  which 
iLall  have  invaded  this  Country,  for  the  exprefs 
Purpofe  of  overturning  the  Parliament  itfelf, 
are  to  difband,  becaufe  one  of  the  A6ts  of  that 
Parliament  they  have  doomed  to  Deftruftion,  is 
expired  !  An  Army  of  50,000  Men,  come  for 
the  exprefs  Purpofe  of  overturning  all  our  Laws, 
are  to  be  diverted  from  that  Purpofe,  merely 
by  the  Expiration  of  one  of  them  !  50,000  Men 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Authority  of 
our  Parliament,  who  are  come  to  deftroy  our 
Conftitution,  are  of  a  fudden  to  refufe  to  adt, 
unlefs  they  have  the  Sanflion  of  a  Law  of  that 
very  Conftitution  they  mean  to  deftroy  ! 

I  CONCEIVE  this  would  be  a  fingular  Qualm 
of  Confcience  to  feize  an  Army  thus  circum- 
ftanced. 

In  Truth,  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  have  at- 
tacked the  Mutiny  Bill,  have  involved  them- 
felves  in  ftrange  Inconfiftencies  and  Contradic- 
tions, in  order  to  fupport  the  Charges  they  have 
brought  againft  it. 

They  admit,  that  notwithftanding  this  Bill, 
the  exprefs  Confent  of  Parliament  is  neceftary 
to  legalize  an  Army ;  a  Confent  given  from 
Seflion  to  Seflion.  But  this,  it  is  faid,  is  a  Point  J 
of  Law,  not  a  Poft  of  Strength.  If  the  funda- 
mental 
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mental  Laws,  if  the  Pr'nciples  of  the  Bill  of 
Right!?  are  not  to  be  confidcred  as  Polls  of 
Strength  in  our  Conftitution,  I  know  not  where 
fuch  Pofts  ape  to  be  found :  But  what  is  the 
Poll  or  Strength  offered  to  us  ?  w;iy  another 
Point  of  Law,  namely,  that  the  Army  fhall  not 
be  governed  without  the  Confent  of  Parlia- 
ment, given  from  Seffion  to  Seffion. 

Now,  why  the  Law,  which  fays  an  Army 
fhall  not  exift  at  all  without  the  Confent  of 
parliament,  fhould  ot  be  as  much  a  Pcft  of 
Strength,  as  the  Law  which  fays,  an  Army  fhall 
not  be  governed  without  the  Confent  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  am  at  a  Lofs  to  conceive. 

Surely,  the  whole  Effeft  and  Operation  of 
limiting  theMutiny  Bill,  muft  depend  upon  the 
Refpe6t  paid  by  the  Army  to  the  Authority  of 
Parliament. 

But,  in  order  to  fupport  the  Arguments  of 
the  Opponents  of  that  Bill — this  fame  Army  is 
at  one  Moment  reprefented  as  "  incapable  of 
*'  comprehending  that  they  can  havt  no  legal 
*'  Exiftence  without  the  Confent  of  Parliament, 

as  overturning  ail  Law,  and  making  good 
"  their  Quarters  by  the  Sword ;" — and  the 
next,  we  behold  them  metamorphofed  by  the 
magic  Power  of  a  limited  Mutiny  Bill,  into 

Soldiers 
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Soldiers  of  Uriel  conftitutional  Principles — They 
then  perfefily  comprehend  that  they  cannot 
be  governed  without  the  Confent  of  Parliament; 
and  fo  far  from  making  good  their  Quarters  by 
the  Sword,  they  would  difobey  their  General, 
and  refufe  to  march  into  Qiiarters  that  were 
offered  them — unlefs  they  had  the  Sandlion  of 
parliamentary  Authority. 

Why  the  Army  are  to  pay  fuch  implicit 
Obedience  to  that  Authority  in  one  Inftance, 
and  fly  in  the  Face  of  it  in  another,  I  leave  to 
be  accounted,  for  by  the  Gentlemen  who  hold 
thefe  Doflrines — But  I  apprehend,  unlefs  they 
undertake  themfelves  to  tutor  the  Soldiery,  we 
Ihall  fcarcely  behold  an  Army  of  that  Com- 
plexion. 

Upon  the  Whole,  the  Qiieftion  relative  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  may  be  fhortly  reduced  to 
this.— 

Under  our  Conftitution  there  are  two  Points 
requifite  to  an  Army,  befide  the  Supply  for  its 
Provifion. 

ift.  The  Confent  of  Parliament,  to  legalize 
it,  to  afcertain  its  Numbers  and  its  Duration, 


2d.  A  LAW  to  regulate  it. 
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It  Is  effentially  neceffary  that  the  firft  fhould 
be  only  for  a  limited  Time :  But  as  the  laft 
becomes  a  dead  Letter,  the  Moment  the  firfl  is 
withheld,  it  is  not  eflentially  neceflary,  that  the 
Duration  of  aLaw,  which  already  depends  upon 
that  Contingency,  fliould  be  exprefsly  limited. 

It  is  evident,  that  every  Limitation  of  Pe- 
riod, in  the  firft  of  the  two  Points  requifite  to 
an  Army,  extends  of  Courfe  to  the  fecond. 

Now  the  Difference  between  the  Britilli 
Mutiny  Bill  and  our  own,  is  (imply  this  : — — 

In  Great  Britain,  the/r/?  and  fecond  Points 
requifite  to  an  Army,  are  united  in  the  fame 
Law, — that  is,  the  Confent  of  Parliament  to 
the  Maintenance  of  an  Army,  the  Limitation 
of  its  Numbers,  the  Time  of  its  Duration,  and 
the  La'-j}  to  regulate  it,  are  all  contained  in  the 
fame  Act ;  therefore  the  Britifli  Mutiny  Bill  is 
a  limited  Bill. 

In  Ireland,  thefe  two  Points  requifite  to  an 
Army,  have  been  ncceffarily  kept  diftin6l,  be- 
caufe  long  before  we  had  a  Law  to  regulate 
our  Army,  Parliament  had  legalized  it,  af- 
ccrtained  its  Numbers,  and  limited  the  Du- 
ration of  fuch  a  Part  of  it  as  they  thought 
neceflary. 
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These  two  Points  then,  not  being  in  this 
Country,  united  in  one  Aft,  but  each  Handing 
upon  a  different  Ground — our  Mutiny  Bill  be- 
came nothing  more  than  a  Law  of  Regulation, 
and  therefore  i:  was  not  thought  requifite  to 
limit  it. 

I  SHALL  now  leave  it  with  the  Reader  to  de- 
termine, whether  in  Reality  the  Mutiny  Bill 
has  that  dangerous  Tendency,  which  fome 
have  attributed  to  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  Li- 
mitation of  it  highly  requifite. 

Whether  the  Repeal  or  Modification  of 
Poynings*  Law,  would  be  of  any  very  effential 
Advantage  to  this  Country.     And  laftly. 

Whether  a  Declaration  of  Right,  might 
not  tend  more  to  create  a  Jealoufy  in  our  Sifter 
Kingdom,  than  effeftually  to  eilablifh  the  In- 
dependency of  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

I  SHALL  leave  it  to  him  to  determine,  whether 
the  Profperity  or  Liberties  of  Ireland  depend 
in  any  Degree  upon  the  Attainment  of  thefe 
Points :  Or  v/hether  they  depend  upon  it  in 
fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  juflify  the  drawing  the 
Attention  of  the  People  from  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Advantages  they  have  already  obtained,  by 
Attempts  at  the  farther  Improvement  of  a  Con- 
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ftltutlon,  which  if  not  a  perfe5l  Syftern  of  Li- 
berty, approaches  it  fufficiently  near  to  make 
a  Nation  happy.  Attempts,  which,  if  they  fail, 
are  certain  of  giving  Rife  to  popular  Difcon- 
tents-, — if  they  fucceed,  they  can  at  the  bed  be 
produftive  only  of  problematical  Benefits. 

I  AM  convinced  that  our  Parliament,  now 
freed  from  the  Controul  of  a  foreign  LegiQa- 
ture,  is,  as  the  Conflitution  at  this  Day  Hands, 
pofleiTed  of  Powers  fully  adequate  to  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  their  own  Independence,  and  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  People. 

I  AM  equally  convinced  that  the  Kingdom, 
from  having  its  Ports  no  longer  fliut  by  a  fo- 
reign Authority,  may  rival,  before  many  Years 
clapfe,  the  moft  comm«;rcial  States  in  Europe, 
if  the  Induftry  of  its  Inhabitants  equal  their 
Means  of  enriching  themfelves.  And  I  cannot 
but  add,  that  the  Attainment  of  thofe  Points, 
relative  to  the  Conflitution,  which  though  per- 
haps of  no  material  Confv-^quence  in  themfelves, 
certainly  acquire  Importance  from  being  the 
Objedls  of  their  Wifhes,  will  be  moft  effectu- 
ally fecured  to  them  by  that  Increafe  of  Wealth, 
Population,  and  confequently  of  Power,  which 
their  Induftry,  and  Application  to  improve 
thofe  Advantages  now  placed  within  their 
Reach,  will  not  fail  to  procure  for  them. 

I   SHALL 
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.  I  SHALL  not  then  perhaps  be  too  hafty  in  my 
Conclufion,  fhould  I  aflert,  that  the  Moment 
is  arrived  at  which  a  Connexion  of  Interefts 
muft  take  place  between  this  Country  and  our 
Sifter  Kingdom.  That  the  Period  is  at  length 
come,  when  the  refpedive  Interefts  of  the 
two  Countries,  no  longer  diflbnant  and  jarring, 
may  henceforward  become  harmonioufly  com- 
bined i  the  two  Legiflatures  reciprocally  fup- 
porting  each  other,  cementing  their  cordial 
Union,  fecuring  their  common  Liberties,  and 
ftrengthening  their  common  Empire. 


FINIS. 
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